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Editorials 


EDITORIALS 

('JI.\NNIN(i  K.  SWEITZKR.  Miiiuujiiiy  Director 


An  Avalanche  of  So-Called 

Anti-Price  Discrimination  Bills 

'I'  the  pn'seiil  session  of  tin*  ('oiijjress  hills  have 
heeii  intru«hiee«l  in  the  Hoiis**  hy  Representa¬ 
tives  Fatinan  ainl  [^tterha«‘h.  ainl  in  the  Senate 
hy  Senatttrs  Kohinson.  Htnah,  Van  Nnys  ainl  ('ope- 
lainl — all  liavinfj  the  same  ohjeelive,  namely,  to 
aiiieml  the  Anti-'lrnst  Laws  in  order  to  prevent 
alleged  priee  diseriniination  in  the  pnrehase  of  iner- 
ehandise.  I  nqiiestionahly,  this  avalanehe  of  hills  is 
due  in  part  to  the  eoining  eleetions  in  Noveinher,  he- 
eaiis(‘  siieli  legislation  is  politically  |io]mlar  in  some 
sections  of  the  eonntry.  In  order  to  foster  their  po¬ 
litical  value  they  are  heing  generally  styled  hy  their 
proponents  as  anti-chain  store  measures.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  an  analysis  of  these  Bills  indicates  that 
they  are  against  the  interests  of  imiependent  retailers 
— large  and  small --as  well  as  that  ol  the  consuming 
puhlic. 

In  general,  thesi*  Bills  prohihit  discrimination  in 
price  or  terms  of  sale  on  commodities  of  like  grade 
and  quality;  while  they  p(‘rniit  «liffercntials  in  prices, 
depending  upon  whether  the  goods  are  sold  for 
further  use  in  nianid’a«‘ture;  for  resale  to  wholesalers; 
to  retailers;  or  to  consumers.  Since  these  Measures 
permit  inanufactur«‘rs  to  select  their  own  customers, 
it  is  obvious  that  many  producers  will  choose  to  sell 
to  larger  distrihutive  organizations  to  the  exclusion 
and  detriment  of  the  small  retailer. 

DilTerentials  in  |>rices,  which  make  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  differences  in  I'ost — other  than  brokerage — ■ 
of  manufacture,  sale,  or  delivery,  depending  upon  the 
methods  or  quantities  in  which  such  commodities  are 
sohl  and  delivered,  will  he  permitted  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  That 
Agency  may  conduct  investigations  as  to  the  sale  of 
particular  commodities  and  may  iix  ami  establish 
quantity  limits  for  such  commodities.  This  provision 
would  invest  in  the  Federal  Trade  (^uniniissiun  un¬ 
warranted  authority  over  the  operations  of  private 
business. 

These  Measures  further  provide  that  no  com¬ 


missions.  brokerage  or  other  eonipensation,  or  allow- 
aiu-es  or  discounts  in  lieu  thereof,  shall  he  paid  hy 
the  seller  to  the  purchaser  or  to  any  agent  or  inter- 
nie«liary  who  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  'Phis  provision  would  seriously  affect  every 
resident  buying  offic»*,  and  every  voluntary  group  of 
imiependent  non-competitive  retailers  who  make  use 
of  central  buying  and  marketing  facilities. 

These  Bills  further  provide  that  no  special  ser¬ 
vice  allowances — for  advertising  or  display — shall  he 
permitted  unless  given  to  all  customers  in  propor¬ 
tionally  equal  terms. 

•  •  *  »  • 

It  is  apparent  that  many  retailers  of  smaller  vol¬ 
ume,  who  now  enjoy  the  privilege  of  purchasing  from 
manufacturers,  would  he  denied  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  if  these  Bills,  establishing  elassiheations  of 
customers,  are  enacteil.  Such  retailers  will  he  eoni- 
ptdled  to  purchase  through  wholesale  and  jobbing 
channels,  while  larger  manufacturers  will  exercise 
their  right  of  selling  directly  to  large  retail  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Finally,  any  of  these  Measures  will  unquestion- 
ahly  raise  living  costs  through  increasing  the  cost  of 
distribution.  In  fact — as  in  the  ease  of  so  inueli  recent 
h'gislation — the  public  welfare  is  given  hut  scant 
consideration  in  the  (lesire  to  enact  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  special  interests. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  legislators  can¬ 
not  understand  that  an  inefficient  business  cannot  be 
made  efficient  through  legislation — and  should  not 
he  ma«le  so  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

•  •  *  •  • 

As  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  going  to  Press, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  has  just  re¬ 
ported  out  a  compromise  bill,  which  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  and  combination  of  these  several  bills.  A  cur¬ 
sory  examination  of  this  Bill  indicates  that  it  con¬ 
tains  many  dangerous  features  which  should  meet 
with  the  vigorous  opposition  of  retailers  generally. 
This  bill  will  be  analyzed  immediately  and  made  the 
subject  of  a  Special  Bulletin  to  members. 
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Editorials 


Design  Copyright  Bills 
Now  Before  Congress 

A  T  this  session  of  the  Congress  five  different  bills  ( 
dealing  with  copyright  registration  of  designs  are 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on  Patents — 
these  are  the  Vandenberg  Amendment  ot  the  Duffy 
Copyright  Bill;  two  bills  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Sirovich,  Chairman  of  the  House  Patents  Committee; 
and  two  other  bills  sponsored  by  Representative  Daly 
and  Senator  Hastings  respectively.  At  this  time  hear¬ 
ings  are  scheduled  on  the  first  three  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  bills,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  latter 
will  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Committee. 

•  «  «  «  • 

While  your  National  Association  has  always  been 
sympathetic  with  protecting  the  creators  of  truly 
original  designs,  nevertheless,  all  of  these  Measures — 
in  varying  degrees — fail  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
without  imposing  new  and  greater  burdens  upon  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers  than  the  evils  which  they  seek 
to  correct. 

We  have  always  contended  that  retailers  who 
purchase  goods  in  good  faith,  or  who  have  no  means 
of  knowing  who  may  be  the  rightful  owners  of  de¬ 
sign  copyright  registrations  on  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  items  sold  in  retail  stores,  should  not 
be  penalized  or  made  liable  under  the  provisions 
of  any  design  copyright  bill;  but  that  such  penalty 
and  liability  should  be  imposed  solely  upon  those  ac¬ 
tually  responsible  for  the  copying  of  original  designs. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  all  patent  and  copy¬ 
right  litigation,  the  retailer  is  usually  named  as  the 
innocent  victim  for  damages  rather  than  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  produced  the  goods  and  who  actually 
infringed  upon  the  rights  of  the  proper  owner  of 
the  patent  or  copyright. 

All  design  copyright  bills  thus  far  advanced  have 
been  impractical  and  unworkable,  due  to  the  utter 
inability  of  retailers  and  their  buyers  to  have  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ownership  of  design  reg¬ 
istrations  on  the  countless  items  of  merchandise 
which  they  must  necessarily  buy  annually  in  whole¬ 
sale  markets. 

Then  again,  we  believe  that  any  such  measure 
should  not  provide  that  mere  application  for  a  de¬ 
sign  copyright  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  ownership 
of  that  design  has  been  established — but  that  such 
legislation  must  provide  for  adequate  search  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  claim  of  the  applicant  in  view  of 
the  scarcity  of  truly  original  designs  and  the  con¬ 
flicting  claims  which  may  well  arise  as  to  the  rightful 
ownership  of  such  designs  under  any  such  law. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  favor  any  design  copy¬ 
right  bill  of  which  the  provisions  are  so  loosely 
drawn  that  they  may  permit  unjustified  monopolies 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  goods,  with  resultant 
increases  in  prices  to  the  consumer. 


The  foregoing  statements  briefly  present  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  your  Association  towards  such  legislation, 
and  we  believe  that  this  position  is  economically, 
ethically  and  practically  sound. 

«  «  «  «  » 

Hearings  on  these  various  hills,  in  order  to  aseer- 
tain  the  point  of  view  of  retailers,  will  he  held  hy  the 
House  Committee  on  Patents  on  April  15th  and  16tli 
next.  Your  National  Association  will  he  represented 
at  these  Hearings  by  several  of  its  meinhers,  who  will 
present  to  the  members  of  that  Coinniittee  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  confronting  Retailing  on  any  tlesign 
copyright  bill  which  may  he  enacted  which  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  position  of  the  Association. 


The  Healey  Bill  Will  Not  Raise 
Labor  Standards 

A  BILL — H.R.  11554 — sponsored  hy  (Congressman 

Arthur  D.  Healey  of  Massachusetts  seeks  to  grant 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  fix  standards 
of  hours  and  wages  in  private  business  enterprises 
engaged  in  carrying  out  Federal  government  con¬ 
tracts. 

In  the  interests  of  fair  competitive  bidding  there 
may  be  some  justification  for  standards  governing 
the  employment  of  labor  directly  employed  in  such 
projects  as  construction  of  buildings,  vessels,  piers 
and  highways,  but  to  attempt  legislation  that  will 
reach  back  into  the  processes  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  seek  to  control  the  wages  and  hours 
of  those  employed  in  the  “production  or  furnishing 
of  articles,  materials,  equipment  or  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  or  which  may  be  identified  as  part  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  purchase”  would  be  attempting 
to  impose  extraordinary  and  unwarranted  burdens 
upon  the  “principal  contractor”  under  this  Law. 

If  this  Bill  should  be  enacted,  there  would  be  a 
natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  to  prescribe  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  which  labor  heads  have  set  fur 
their  goal  in  the  various  industries — even  though 
such  wages  and  hours  may  not  be  prevalent  in  a 
particular  industry.  Since  the  Federal  Government 
contracts  for  such  a  small  part  of  the  total  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States,  this  Bill  would  nut 
generally  raise  labor  standards — an  objective  which 
would  be  most  desirable,  if  it  could  be  practically 
and  legally  accomplished. 

But  the  enactment  of  this  Measure  would  estab¬ 
lish  monopolies  on  government  contracts,  and  bring 
about  harmful  exploitation  by  the  so-called  “bid 
broker.”  For  it  is  apparent  that  no  manufacturer  or 
retailer  would  increase  wages  and  reduce  hours  for 
all  employees  in  order  to  obtain  a  government  con¬ 
tract.  They  would  either  confine  the  labor  standards 
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of  llie  foiitraolurai  spei-ifioationa  solely  to  those  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  or  else  refuse  to  hid.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
so-called  “hid  broker”  could  easily  set  up  contractors 
to  produce  inerehandise  solely  for  individual  govern¬ 
ment  contracts,  and  would  not  he  confronted  with  a 
problem  of  this  character. 

While  the  legality  of  this  Bill  is  not  being 
questioned,  we  do  question  the  w'isdom  of  permitting 
any  executive  division  of  the  (iovernnient  to  attempt 
— by  indirection — such  control  of  the  employment  ol 
labor  in  private  industry  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  declared  to  he  beyond  the 
proper  jurisdietion  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Your  National  Association — through  its  Counsel, 
Irving  C.  Fox — has  expressed  its  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Healey  Bill,  as  we  believe  that  the 
evil  consequences  of  such  legislation  far  out-weigh 
any  possible  benefits. 

Making  the  ISationul  Stolen  Property  Act 
More  Effective 

N  accordance  with  a  Kesolution  unanimously  adopt-  ^ 
ed  at  the  last  Annual  ('.oiivention  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Kep- 
rescntatives  at  Washington  to  amend  the  National 
Stolen  Property  Act  by  reducing  the  limit  of  $5,000 
worth  of  stolen  goods,  wares,  or  merchaiiilise — which 
amount  must  be  involved  in  interstate  commerce  be¬ 
fore  Federal  Authorities  may  take  action — to  a  mini¬ 
mum  value  of  $500. 

This  Bill — H.  R.  11746 — sponsored  by  Congress¬ 
men  John  E.  Miller  of  Arkansas,  has  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  your  National  Association. 

This  Bill,  if  enacted,  would  he  most  helpful  in 
breaking  up  .organized  gangs,  who  through  shop¬ 
lifting,  fraud  and  allied  thefts  in  retail  stores  now 
exact  a  toll  of  approximately  $10,(K)0,000  annually 
from  retailers. 

While  we  now  have  state  laws  dealing  with  lar¬ 
ceny  and  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  these  gangs 
do  not  dispose  of  their  goods  locally,  hut  ship  them 
in  interstate  commerce  in  lots  of  comparatively  small 
value.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  that  the  value 
of  stolen  goods  he  reduced  from  $5,000  to  $500  so 
that  the  Federal  Authorities  may  be  able  to  act 
effectively  in  apprehending  not  only  those  who  actu¬ 
ally  steal  these  goods  and  transport  them  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  but  also  their  accomplices  and  fences 
who  receive  the  goods  for  resale  in  other  states. 

The  enactment  of  this  Bill  would  unquestionably 
decrease  the  losses  sustained  by  retailers  annually 
through  this  type  of  crime  and  therefore  should  meet 
with  the  support  and  approval  of  retailers,  as  well 
as  all  law-abiding  citizens  interested  in  anti-crime 
legislation. 


If  hat  of  the  Future  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Act? 

^  I  ^HE  Federal  Housing  Act  expires  by  statutory 
limitation  on  April  1st;  hut  in  all  prohahility  it 
will  he  extended— either  in  its  present  or  amended 
form — for  another  period  of  twelve  months  from 
that  date. 

During  recent  weeks,  it  has  been  forecast  that 
any  extension  of  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act 
would  not  provide  for  governmental  insurance  in  the 
linancing  of  the  sale  of  major  electrical  appliances, 
or  of  other  accessories  which  were  not  actually  and 
legally  a  fixed  part  of  a  realty. 

Nevertheless,  on  March  19th  a  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
reported  favorably  on  a  bill  extending  Title  1  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Act  until  April  1,  1937,  and 
continuing  the  governmental  insurance  features  of 
the  present  Act  in  their  application  to  the  financing 
of  the  sale  of  major  electrical  appliances  for  the 
next  twelve  months. 

Whether  this  Bill  will  be  modified  by  the  House 
Committee,  or  be  further  amended  before  enactment 
to  the  end  that  electrical  appliances  shall  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  its  provisions,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
at  this  time.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  in  some  form 
or  another  will  be  passed  at  an  early  date,  inasmuch 
as  the  present  Law  expires  on  April  1st. 

*  *  »  •  * 

If  governmental  insurance  against  loss  in  the  sale 
of  electrical  appliances  which  are  not  a  fixed  part 
of  a  realty  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  new  Federal 
Housing  Act,  then  retailers  desiring  governmental 
financial  assistance  in  appliance  selling  will  have 
recourse  only  to  the  facilities  of  the  Electric  Home 
and  Farm  Administration. 

The  Program  of  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm 
Administration  differs  materially  from  that  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  and  is  not  as  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  needs  of  retailers. 

Briefly,  this  Program  does  not  insure  against 
loss,  hut  merely  gives  financial  assistance  to  approved 
dealers  by  purchasing  their  paper — with  recourse — 
under  certain  conditions,  and  is  applicable  only  in 
pre-determined  areas  and  with  respect  to  appliances 
of  approved  standards  and  models,  to  be  sold  at  not 
more  than  a  maximum  retail  price. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  mem¬ 
bers  will  find  an  analysis  of  the  Program  of  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Home  and  Farm  Administration  prepared  by 
Saul  Cohn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Housing 
of  your  National  Association.  Members  interested  in 
this  subject  are  urged  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  Program  so  that  they  may  be  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Ad- 
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ministration  in  the  event  that  the  governmental  in- 
suranee  against  losses  in  the  financing  of  electrical 
appliances  is  removed  from  the  scope  of  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  soon  to  he  passed. 

Bills  to  Repeal  Publicity  of  Salaries 
Deserve  Your  Support 

A  T  the  recent  Convention  of  your  Association,  a 
Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  seeking  the 
repeal  of  Section  148  (d)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1934,  which  provides  that  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treas¬ 
ury  shall  submit  annually  a  report  to  the  Congress 
containing  the  names,  addresses,  amounts  of  com¬ 
pensation,  and  the  names  of  the  paying  corporations 
on  all  incomes  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  year;  and  that 
this  data  may  he  made  public  at  the  «liscretion  of 
the  Congress. 

In  keeping  with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  this 
Resolution,  a  Bill,  S.  3504,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Royal  S.  Copeland  of  New  York,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Coiiiiiiittee  on 
Finance  of  the  Upper  House. 

A  similar  Bill,  H.R.  11376,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Honorable 
Allen  T.  Treadway,  Congressman  from  Massachusetts. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  these  Bills — or  a  hill  of 
like  character — may  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
new  Revenue  Act  to  be  passed  during  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Members  at  this  time  should  communicate  with 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen  expressing  their  sup¬ 
port  of  these  efforts  to  repeal  this  imprudent  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  present  Revenue  Act. 

«  «  «  «  » 

In  accordance  with  a  second  Resolution  adoptetl 
at  its  last  Annual  Convention,  your  Association  urges 
an  amendment  to  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  so  that 
the  compensation  of  individuals  required  to  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  shall 
not  be  made  public. 

We  believe  that  if  Section  148  (d)  of  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Act  of  1934  is  repealed — then  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  is  most  certain  to 
follow. 

•  *  •  •  • 

In  our  estimation,  the  publication  by  govern¬ 
mental  authorities  of  the  incomes  of  individuals  is  a 
violation  of  their  private  rights  and  makes  them  the 
prey  of  countless  unscrupulous  and  nefarious  schemes 
and  their  resulting  embarrassments  and  manifold 
evils. 

If  in  accord  with  this  statement — act  now  by 
making  your  views  known  at  Washington.  By  doing 
so,  you  will  be  contributing  towards  the  correction 
of  serious  abuses  now  permitted  by  existing  statutes. 


A  Neic  Measure — With  an  Old  Aim 

BILL,  S.3822,  sponsored  by  Senator  Tydings  of 
Maryland — attempts  to  legalize  the  fixing  of 
retail  prices  by  an  indirect  method;  a  privilege  whicli 
Congress  has  repeatedly  refused  to  grant  to  manufac¬ 
turers  for  almost  a  ipiarter  of  a  century.  This  Bill  is 
hut  the  ghost  of  former  price  fixing  proposals,  which 
has  been  resurrected  from  the  grave  and  dressed  in 
a  new  shroud. 

This  Measure,  if  eiiacteil,  would  amend  the  Anli- 
Trust  Laws  so  that  inanufacturers  desiring  to  fix  the 
resale  prices  of  their  products — shipped  in  interstat** 
eommeree  to  states  which  have  enacteil  retail  price 
fixing  statutes,  or  which  may  enact  such  legislation 
in  the  future — may  legally  he  permitted  to  dictate 
and  enforce  the  prices  at  which  their  goods  must  he 
sold  to  the  consumer. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  review  again  in  these 
Editorial  Columns  the  many  sound,  economic  ainl 
legal  arguments  against  price  fixing  legislation,  fhe 
unfortunate  experiences  with  price  fixing  ineasurcs 
and  devices  under  the  National  Recovery  Adininis- 
tration  are  still  fresh  in  the  ineinory  of  all. 

In  our  estimation,  the  Tydings  Bill  is  far  more 
ilangerous  than  its  predecessors  of  the  past,  for  this 
Measure  asks  the  Congress  to  place  its  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  upon  state  statutes  which  are  as  yet  not  en¬ 
acted,  and  which  may  he  particularly  vicious  in  char¬ 
acter  when  eventually  placed  upon  the  statute  hooks 
of  the  various  states.  It  is  quite  eoiiceivahle  that  these 
statutes  of  the  future  might  seek  not  only  to  fix  the 
niininmm  prices  at  which  trade  marked  products 
might  be  sold,  hut  also  might  establish  other  arbi¬ 
trary  conditions  controlling  the  sale  of  such  products 
in  the  various  states. 

Eleven  states  have  already  enacted  resale  price 
fixing  measures  in  one  form  or  another.  In  New  York 
State,  the  Law  has  been  declared  imconstitutiunal; 
while  in  the  State  of  California  it  has  recently  been 
upheld.  In  seventeen  other  states  of  the  conntr), 
attempts  to  pass  such  legislation  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful — due  to  the  fact  that  the  protests  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  have  been  heeded. 

Your  National  Association — through  its  Connsel. 
Irving  C.  Fox — has  voiceil  its  objections  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Tydings  Bill  before  a  Suh-Committee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate.  At 
this  time  there  is  no  conipanion  hill  to  this  Measure 
in  the  House,  and  we  seriously  question  whether  the 
present  Congress  will  approve  this  Measure  which 
would  permit  retail  price  fixing  through  an  indirect 
method;  while  former  sessions  of  the  Congress  have 
steadfastly  refused  this  privilege  by  failing  to  enact 
legislation  seeking  the  same  objectives  through  more 
direct  mandate. 
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Federal  Taxation 

^IIK  roiinlry  is  well  1‘aiiiiliur  with  the  proposals 
ol  tlie  President  for  the  need  of  revision  of  the 
Federal  Revenue  Act  at  this  session  of  the  (amjiress 
in  order  to  increase  the  ineonie  t»f  the  Federal  (»ov- 
erniiieiit  throu<!h  new  methods  of  taxation. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  Kditorial,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  there  will  he  dilferenees  between  what 
the  President  has  proposed  and  the  form  of  hill 
which  will  eventually  he  drafted  hy  the  Ways  and 
Means  ('oininittee  of  the  House.  A  Suh-(Ioniniittee 
of  that  (^oniinittee  is  now  at  work  in  the  preparation 
of  siieh  a  measure.  I'niil  this  hill  is  made  public,  it 
is  difficult  to  comment  upon  the  wisdom  or  soundness 
of  its  proposals  for  raising  new  revenue  at  this  time. 

The  Federal  'faxation  ('ommittee  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation,  under  the  (diairnianship  of  (Carlos  B.  (dark, 
met  on  March  17th  last  for  a  consideration  of  the 
Federal  tax  situation.  Out  of  that  meeting  there  ema¬ 
nated  certain  proposals  which  will  he  passed  upon  hy 
your  Board  of  Directors. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  definite  tax  measure  has  been 
prepared,  the  Federal  Taxation  (Committee  of  your 
Assoeiation  will  study  its  proposals  carefully  and  ‘ 
make  recominendations  to  our  menihers  and  to  the 
(Committees  of  the  (Congress  whieh  will  he  fair  and 
eipiitahle  to  business  and  tax  payers  generally,  as  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  (Carlos  B.  (Clark  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  past. 

A  W ord  of  W arning 

OKTAILERS  should  exercise  due  caution  in  attri- 

huting  any  increases  in  retail  prices  to  the  taxes 
levied  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  unless  such  in¬ 
creases  truly  reflect  the  actual  tax  content  imposed 
hy  this  Measure. 

Already  in  some  quarters  criticism  has  been 
levied  at  retailers  to  the  effect  that  price  increases 
ascribed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  unemployment 
tax  under  the  Social  Security  Act  have  taken  place  to 
a  degree  not  warranted  hy  the  imposition  of  these 
taxes. 

May  we  point  out  that  Section  1123  of  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Act  of  1926  is  applicable  to  the  ailministration 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  That  Section  provides  that 
any  individual  making  a  statement  intended  to  mis¬ 
lead  a  purchaser  into  believing  that  any  part  of  the 
price  of  a  commodity  is  the  result  of  a  tax  content, 
and  who  knows  either  that  the  statement  is  not  true 
or  that  the  amount  hy  which  the  price  is  increased 
is  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  content  alleged 
to  be  included  in  the  price;  is  guilty  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  may  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
81,000  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

Accordingly,  retailers — and  in  fact  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  others — who  attribute  increases  in  prices  to 


taxes  levied  under  the  Social  Security  Act  should  ex¬ 
ercise  scrupulous  care  not  to  subject  themselves  to 
these  penalties. 

Again  Retailers  Rise  to  a  Great  Emergency 

\  S  these  Editorials  are  being  written,  a  great  catas- 
trophe  has  fallen  upon  large  areas  of  the  country 
in  the  form  of  one  of  the  most  devastating  floods 
within  our  memory. 

The  flood  waters  have  wrought  tremendous 
havoc  in  the  destruction  of  property  ami  in  the  loss 
of  life. 

The  operation  of  thousands  of  business  firms  in 
flood  areas  has  hecn  temporarily  crippled,  and  more 
thousands  of  onr  people  have  been  left  homeless. 

«  «  «  *  • 

Retailers  in  those  eities  and  states  which  have 
been  visited  hy  this  catastrophe  are  to  he  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  splendid  spirit  which  they  have  dis¬ 
played  in  helping  to  alleviate  hiinian  siifrering.  In 
many  instances  they  have  placed  their  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  the  public  authorities  to  help  bring 
order  out  of  chaos. 

Wherever  flood  waters  have  eoninienced  to  sub¬ 
side,  they  have  turned  to  the  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  their  husinesses  so  that 
they  may  onci*  again  he  at  the  service  of  the  public. 

Yes — retailers  have  indeed  risen  to  this  latest 
catastrophe  which  has  visited  the  Nation  as  they  have 
always  done  in  great  emergencies  of  the  past. 

•  •  •  •  « 

To  members  located  in  flood  areas,  your  Nation¬ 
al  Association  stands  ready  to  render  whatever  help 
or  assistance  it  can  throughout  the  trying  days  ahead 
while  their  husinesses  are  being  restored  to  normal 
conditions. 


Another  Year  of  Service 


ON  March  1st  your  Association  entered  on  its  fiscal 
year  1936-1937. 

As  this  Issue  of  The  BliLLE;tin  is  being  printed, 
the  Association's  Budget  Committee  is  devoting  itself 
seriously  to  reviewing  the  jiroposcd  Work  Program 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  the  operating  budget 
to  finance  that  Program.  Following  the  deliberations 
of  this  Committee  both  the  Work  Program  and  the 
Budget  of  your  National  Association  are  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  final  review  and  approval. 

This  annual  task  of  planning  the  work  of  your 
National  Association  and  its  sound  financing  is  a 
most  important  and  serious  obligation  resting  upon 
those  charged  with  this  duty.  They  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  seeing  that  every  dollar  of  income  is  spent 
effectively  and  economically  in  your  service. 

Each  contemplated  activity  of  the  Association 
and  of  its  Associate  Divisions,  Groups  and  Staff 
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BureauH  must  meet  the  threefold  test  of  being  prac¬ 
tical,  timely  and  constructive. 

•  *  *  •  • 

At  all  times  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  your 
National  Association  is  a  voluntary  organization  be¬ 
longing  to  its  members.  Unless  every  member  bene¬ 
fits  fully  from  the  activities  of  the  Association  then 
its  work  is  not  being  done  with  maximum  elTeclive- 
ness  to  all. 

It  is  this  dominant  spirit  of  service  to  members 
w'hich  has  been  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which 
will  insure  the  future  stability  and  growth  of  your 
Association  and  retain  for  it  the  position  of  pretlomi- 
nance  which  it  holds  today  among  organized  business 
groups. 

«  •  •  «  « 

The  present  period  presents  no  dearth  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  may  well  he  made  the  subject  of  coop¬ 
erative  study  and  action  in  the  advancement  and 
protection  of  our  Craft.  We  are  still  confronted  with 
new  and  untried  legislative  proposals  and  abnormal 
economic  and  social  conditions  which  must  he  solved 
before  the  country  is  again  returned  to  sound  na¬ 
tional  stability. 


In  embarking  on  another  year  of  service  we  are 
confident  that  it  will  he  a  period  of  worthwhile  ac¬ 
complishments  and  achievements  which  will  equal — 
and  in  fact  surpass  the  twenty-five  years  which  have 
gone  before.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  your  Offi- 
eers,  with  the  guidance  of  your  Board  of  Directors, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  various  Committees  of 
the  Association,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
of  an  efficient  staff,  it  cannot  he  otherwise. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  any  voluntary  organization — such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association— must  be  sup¬ 
ported  ami  participated  in  by  every  member.  Onh 
then  can  maximum  results  and  benefits  be  obtained. 
Judging  from  the  loyalty  of  our  membership  in  the 
past,  we  need  have  no  fear  in  this  regard  for  the 
future. 

The  coming  fiscal  year  upon  which  we  have  just 
embarked  will  be  another  year  of  constructive  ser¬ 
vice  to  members. 
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The  Initial  Training  of  Salespeople 

BY  GEOK(;iA  F.  WITTICH 
'rraining  Director,  Stix,  Baer  aiul  Fuller  (’.o., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


At  tlie  25th  .Annual  Convention 
of  the  NatiiHial  Retail  Dry 
(I(xj<ls  .\ssoeiation,  an  uneni- 
ployed  salesgirl  told  the  Personnel 
Group  a  simple  story  of  her  frustra¬ 
tions,  of  her  disa])pointinents.  and  of 
her  thwarted  ainhitituis  as  she  tried 
for  three  years  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  world  of  retail  selling.  This 
story  of  employment,  training  and 
selling  ex|x*riences  challenged  the 
cxmvention.  The  sj)eaker,  as  re])orted 
in  The  Bulletin,  “was  acclaimed 
by  e.xecutives  from  that  level  of  store 
management  largely  responsible  for 
her  disappointments,  acclaimed  hy  a 
group  which  rose  to  its  feet  en  masse 
and  hy  its  sustained  applause  seemed 
generously  willing  to  admit  its  own 
indictment.” 

Kesiilts  of  Job  Attitude  Research 

The  outstanding  research  and  re- 
jxirt  of  recent  years  made  by  the 
Personnel  Group,  “The  Effect  of 
Personnel  Procedure  on  the  Job  At¬ 
titude  of  Salespeople”*  verifies  only 
too  vividly  the  conditions  in  our 
stores  which  contributed  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  unemployed  salesgirl.  This 
study  was  completed  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  hundreds  of  salespeople 
and  store  executives,  through  inter¬ 
views  and  questionnaires.  No  per¬ 
sonnel  worker  who  has  a  copy  of  this 
report  before  him  can  deny  the  im¬ 
mediate  need  of  turning  his  atten¬ 
tion,  in  an  orderly  way,  toward  an 
inventory  within  his  own  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  and  personnel 
procedures  which  determine  job  at¬ 
titude.  Preliminary  to  our  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  single  procedure,  “The  In¬ 
itial  Training  of  Salespeople.”  let  us 
quote  freely  from  only  one  section 
of  that  report.  A  major  factor  “in 
its  effect  on  the  new  salesperson’s 
attitude  toward  his  job  is  the  man¬ 
ner  of  introducing  him  to  his  work. 
This  seems  to  be  especially  signifi- 

*A  Personnel  Group  Publication. 


cant  in  tlie  case  of  tho.se  who  are  ex- 
jieriencing  store  work  for  the  first 
time.  Everything  alKmt  the  job  is 
new  and  those  first  few  days  on  the 
selling  floor  may  he  rememheretl  as 
a  prolonged  nightmare  filled  with 
1)1  undering  and  error,  or  as  a  pleas¬ 
ant  learning  jieriod  |)ervaded  with 
hel])ful  attentions. 

“Replies  to  questions  covering  the 
induction  process  brought  out  that 
far  too  many  newcomers  feel  that 
no  real  effort  is  made  to  helj)  them 
get  acquainted  with  their  fellow- 
workers  or  to  familiarize  them  with 
their  specific  selling  duties.  Only 
slightly  more  than  50%  felt  they  had 
a  clear  conception  of  what  they  were 
expected  to  do.  For  the  remainder, 
instructions  either  had  been  vague  or 
altogether  lacking.  As  to  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  merchandise  they 
were  to  sell,  over  one-half  of  the 
people  were  not  certain  to  whom  to 
turn  for  these  facts  or  were  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  help  given.” 

Inventory  Training  Schedules 

How  can  these  things  still  be 
true?  Had  we  not  thought  that  the 
one  thing  experience  had  taught  our 
training  departments  to  do  really 
well  was  to  initiate  the  new  sales¬ 
person?  Have  we  not  thoughtfully 
worked  out  plans  and  procedures  to 
overcome  the  mysteries  that  baffle 
these  new  employees?  Or,  do  the 
best  plans  and  procedures  fail  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  interpreted  and 
executed  all  along  the  line  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  understanding?  These 
are  questions  for  which  we  must  find 
answers.  The  fact  that  answers  will 
be  found,  and  soon,  is  borne  out  by 
a  present  and  growing  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  personnel  work¬ 
ers  in  stores  to  improve  existing  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  induction  and  fol¬ 
low-up  of  the  new  employee.  This 
augurs  well  for  future  workers  in 
stores,  and  through  them,  for  stores. 

A  committee,  of  which  the  writer 


Store  eiiiploye**s  ar«*  liecoiiiing 
articulate.  As  never  before, 
they  are  making  known  to 
inanageiiient  their  hopes,  their 
fears  am)  tlieir  need.s.  What 
is  more,  management  is  listen¬ 
ing,  and  giving  tliem  encour¬ 
agement.  Out  of  tliis  new 
phase  of  retailing  will  come 
store  operation  that  is  more 
mutually  profitable  to  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  alike. 
One  challenge  of  the  worker 
concerns  his  induction  to  the 
job.  To  meet  this  cliallenge 
there  is  a  growing  determina¬ 
tion,  among  personnel  execu¬ 
tives  in  stores,  to  improve 
existing  procedures  for  the 
initial  training  and  foIlow-u]> 
of  the  new  employee.  We, 
therefore,  present  the  first  of 
two  articles  on  the  subject  of 
initial  training  of  salespeople. 


was  chairman,  was  ap])ointed  re¬ 
cently  to  analyze  the  initial  training 
of  salespeople  as  it  e.xists  today  in 
stores,  large  or  small.  The  findings 
and  conclusions  of  this  committee 
are  presented  as  follows.  It  is  our 
hope  that  in  this  way  we  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  timely  effort  and  de¬ 
termination  to  make  more  effective 
our  training  and  follow-up  of  the 
new  salesperson. 

As  training  people,  let  us  first  ex¬ 
amine  our  initial  training  schedules, 
their  content  and  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  can  meet  the  challenge  and 
need  of  today’s  salesperson.  Do  they 
arm  the  new  salesperson  for  intelli¬ 
gent  and  profitable  contact  with  cus¬ 
tomers  ?  Or,  do  our  new  people 
stumble  along  through  the  costly 
maze  of  trial  and  error,  eventually 
to  find  themselves  by  their  own 
efforts,  or  to  fail  ?  Does  our  initial 
training  permit  the  new  employee 
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Personnel 


to  maintain  her  self-respect,  her  dig¬ 
nity,  without  which  lx>th  she  and  we 
are  lost? 

The  new  salesperson  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
store’s  most  valuable  asset,  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Back  of  her  success  or  failure 
in  establishing  rapport  between  the 
customer,  the  merchandise  and  her¬ 
self,  lie  varying  hours  of  jdanning, 
preparation  and  training,  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  store’s  capital  in  both 
the  teacher  and  the  employee,  a  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  effort  of  line  ex¬ 
ecutives  under  whom  she  has  lx‘en 
placed.  But,  what  have  we  given 
iier  to  make  that  customer  contact 
click?  Has  she  been  tlutroughly 
coached  to  j)lay  the  new  role,  or  does 
she  go  on  to  an  unfamiliar  stage  in 
an  unfamiliar  part? 

The  Irredueihle  Miiiiiiuim 

Her  cues  are  important  and  a 
mastery  of  her  lines  imperative  for 
a  successful  first  apjiearance  o])i>os- 
ite  the  customer.  She  needs  at  least 
to  know : 

1.  What  is  carried  (for  does  not 
the  customer  first  sav  “have 
you”?) 

2.  Where  it  is  kept  (for  is  not  the 
next  recptest  to  “show  it”?) 

3.  What  to  say  about  it  and  why 

(for  is  not  this  next  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind?) 

4.  How  to  say  and  how  to  show 
(for  does  not  this  often  deter¬ 
mine  the  outcome?) 

5.  What  to  do  after  the  merchan¬ 
dise  has  Ix-en  sold  (for  is  the 
sale  really  finished  until  every 
necessary  system  detail  has  l)een 
covered  ?) 

6.  Where  to  get  unusual  informa¬ 
tion  (for  (lo  not  unusual  situa¬ 
tions  inevitably  arise?) 

7.  How  to  build  and  maintain  her 
self  confidence  (for  isn’t  that  the 
most  important  of  all?) 

The  answers  to  the  parenthetic 
questions  should  be  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  an  initial  training  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  new  sales  person.  We  can 
define  it  as  that  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  her  to  per¬ 
form  intelligently.  There  are  two 
phases  of  this  initial  period  of  prep¬ 
aration  :  general  training  jor  the  job, 
much  of  which  is  given  in  the  class 
or  conference  room  before  work 
starts ;  and  specific  training  on  the 
job,  given  in  the  selling  department 
until  such  time  as  the  new  employee 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all 
systems,  stock  locations,  service 


practices,  and  store  merchandise  in¬ 
formation.  These  two  phases  of  in¬ 
itial  training  are  closely  inter-related 
and  should  go  on  simultaneously, 
part  of  the  time  spent  in  the  class¬ 
room.  part  in  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment. 

Ill  a  Store  of  Medium  Size 
One  store,  of  medium  size,  seemed 
to  our  committee  to  have  thought 
further  than  a  majority  of  others  on 
the  subject  of  coordination  lK*tween 
the  initial  training  done  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  that  done  in  the  selling  de¬ 
partment.  '  I'his  store  prepares  the 
new  -salesper.son  for  the  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  by  having  her  taken  by  tier  spon¬ 
sor  to  the  selling  department  immed¬ 
iately  after  an  introductory  talk  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day.  'I'here 
she  begins  a  study  of  stock  range 
and  stock  locations  before  she  as 
much  as  sees  a  salescheck  or  hears 
of  a  rule  or  regulation  governing  the 
employee.  I'his  new  approach  seems 
a  .sound  one  psychologically,  since 
the  sale.sperson  can  later  visualize 
her  department  during  each  step  of 
classroom  training  which  follows, 
can  fit  each  section  of  the  seeming 
jig-saw  into  a  background  of  her 
own  selling  .scene.  In  this  same 
store,  actual  selling  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  s{X)nsor  is  included  as 
part  of  the  training  at  the  earlie.st 
possible  moment.  This  is  done  in 
the  lielief  that  the  sooner  a  new 
salesper.son  gets  “the  feel”  of  a  sale 
the  less  apt  she  is  to  build  uj)  resist¬ 
ance  and  self-consciousness  as  she 
considers  later  the  techniques  and 
jirinciples  of  .salesmanship  with  a 
teacher  in  the  classroom.  'I'his  plan 
im])lies  an  organization  relation.ship 
which  does  not  exist  in  most  stores, 
unfortunately,  a  relationship  of 
effective  cooperation  lx‘tween  line  ^ 
executive  and  training  department. 

A  majority  of  initial  training 
schedules  fairly  scream.  “Let’s  give 
it  to  them,  while  we  have  our  hands 
on  them!  We  may  never  see  them 
again  I”  Thus  is  the  new  salesperson 
made  to  pay  for  our  failure  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  function  of  training  as  an 
integral  part  of  store  operation. 

The  schedule  for  new  salespeople 
in  this  store  indicates  further  points 
of  simplicity  and  common  sense.  It 
is  as  follows: 

First  Day  of  Employmont 

9:30  to  10:00 — Introductory  talk. 

10:00  to  11:00 — Sponsors  come  to 
Training  Department  to  meet  new 
engagements.  Each  sponsor  takes 
new  engagements  immediately  to 
department  to  show  them  Stock 
and  .Stock  Locations. 


11:00  to  12:00 — New  engagements  re¬ 
turn  to  Training  Department  for 
stock  review  and  explanation  of 
salesperson’s  Job  .•\nalysis. 

12 :00  to  1 :0O— Locker  rooms  and 
lunch. 

1:00  to  3:00— System  I  —  (Paid, 
t'harge,  C.O.D.  and  stickers) — in 
classroom. 

3 :00  to  3  :20 — Explanation  of  Em¬ 
ployees’  Services— in  classroom. 

3:30  to  4:15 — Tour  of  store  —  de¬ 
partment  locations. 

4:15  to  4:55 — Salesmanship  I  —  in 
classroom. 

Second  Day  of  Employment 

9:00  to  10:00 — New  engagements  re¬ 
port  to  Sponsor  for  further  in¬ 
struction  in  Stock  Locations  (early 
lumr  passes  are  issued  bv  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  to  door  man  for  new 
engagements  and  Sponsors). 

10:00  to  11:00 — New  engagements  re¬ 
port  to  Training  Department  for 
System  II  (deposits  and  special 
orders). 

11:00  to  11:15 — Explanation  of  con¬ 
tingent  routine  and  distribution  of 
salesbooks. 

11:15  to  12:00 — Lunch. 

12:(K) - Selling  in  department. 

Third  Day  of  Employment 

9:00  to  10:00  —  New  engagements 
again  report  to  Sponsor  for  drill 
in  Stock  Locations. 

10:00  to  11:00 — New  engagements  re¬ 
port  to  Contingent  Manager  in 
Employment  Office ;  immediately 
following,  they  report  to  Training 
Department  for  System  III  (dis¬ 
counts  and  credits). 

1 1 :00  to  11 :45 — Lunch. 

11:45 - Selling  in  department. 

Fourth  Day  of  Employment 

9 :20  ti>  10 :00 — New  engagements  re¬ 
port  to  Contingent  Manager  and 
then  immediately  to  department. 
10:00  to  11:00 — Salesmanship  II  —  in 
classroom. 

11  :(KI  to  11  ;45 — Lunch. 

1 1 :45 - Selling  in  department. 

Fifth  Day  of  Employment 

9:20  to  10:00 — New  engagements  re¬ 
port  to  Contingent  Manager  and 
then  immediately  to  department. 
10:00  to  11  :0(>— Rating  and  personnel 
review  explanation — in  classroom. 
11:00  to  11:45 — Lunch. 

11 :45 - Selling  in  department. 

Because  of  its  effectiveness,  the 
introductory  talk  given  to  new  sales¬ 
people  in  this  store  deserves  detailed 
explanation.  This  talk,  as  well  as 
the  remainder  of  the  initial  training 
program,  is  a  logical  development  of 
the  store’s  personnel  policy  which  is 
not  only  articulated  throughout  the 
store  but  has  been  put  down  in  writ¬ 
ing.  The  policy  says,  “any  worker 
on  any  job  .  .  .  realizes  that  his  first 
problem  is  to  learn  what  it  is  that  he 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Store  Cooperation  Reduces  Returns 


BY  FRANCKS  BOTHWELL 
Srnvtary,  KrtiiriUMi  (mumIh  Bureau, 
Dali  as  Retail  Mereliants  Assoeialioii 


Dallas  retail  merchants,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  department  and 
specialty  store  group,  at  their 
meetings  during  the  so-called  “pros¬ 
perity”  years  had  discussed  as  a 
mutual  problem  the  growing  i)rac- 
tice  of  customer  returns  and  the 
mounting  cost  of  allowing  their  cus¬ 
tomers  the  unlimited  ancl  question¬ 
able  privilege  of  changing  their 
minds,  and  what  should  lx*  done  to 
check  this  waste.  Consequently  in 
1931  when  they  faced  the  necessity 
of  decreasing  operating  expenses  in 
proj)ortion  to  income,  they  named 
abatement  of  the  “returned  goods 
evil”  of  first  importance  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  unnecessary  expense.  A  pro¬ 
gram  was  conceived  and  adopted  as 
a  long  term  plan  with  the  goal  of 
changing  the  hahitual  and  almost 
traditional  custom  of  sliopping  on 
“approval”  that  obtained  in  the 
city,  and  of  eliminating  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  methods  of  selling  that  ap- 
pt'ared  to  be  equally  ingrained  with 
the  salespeople,  and  which  had  not 
been  corrected  with  the 
passing  of  the  antiquated  __ 
“approval”  book. 

The  Program 

The  Dallas  returned  1 .  1\ 

goods  program  has  l)een  in 
continuous  operation  since 
October  1,  1931.  Intensive 
dealing  with  the  problem 
for  four  years  has  built  no  just 
royal  road  to  the  control  of  «  j 
merchandise  returns.  How-  '  . 
ever,  a  consistent  program 
of  education  with  the  cus-  ete., 

tomer  and  the  salesperson.  eon^ 

jointly  persevered  in  by  a  ,  , 

group  of  cooperating  stores, 
will  bring  commensurate 
results  in  minimizing  re-  disc 

turns,  according  to  the  ex-  goo 

perience  of  Dallas  mer- 
chants.  Return  percentages 
to  gross  sales  have  been  the  4.  ( 
yardstick  by  which  progress  elia 
has  been  measured  in  this  of  i 
joint  effort,  and  the  means 
for  determining  where  spe¬ 
cific  correction  should  be 
undertaken. 


Return  Percentages  Reduced 

Reduction  in  return  percentages 
was  shown  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  of  the  campaign  in  each  of 
the  stores  in  comparison  with  simi¬ 
lar  figures  for  October,  19,30.  A 
progressive  rate  of  reduction  lias 
been  maintained  hy  the  memlK*r 
stores  from  year  to  year  with  the 
cumulative  result  at  the  end  of  1‘).34 
in  comparison  with  19,30  figures  of  a 
decrease  of  from  ,30%  to  47%  in  re¬ 
turns,  with  the  median  figure  around 
-10%.  Practically  the  same  ratio  of 
returns  to  sales  was  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  ten  uv>nths  of  193.3  as 
experienced  in  19.34.  in  spite  of  a 
10.1%  increase  in  retail  business  in 
Dallas  from  January  1  to  (  tctoln'r 
31.  193.3  as  indicated  by  the  Dallas 
Federal  Reserve  Hank  re])ort.  Con¬ 
tinued  imjirovement  in  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  months  of  19.3.3  as 
exjierienced  ])articularly  in  Ix'tter 
grade  reaily-to-wear  carried  with  it 
increase  in  returns  which  served  to 


Dallas  Rules  Reffiilatinf'  Returns 

1.  Merchandise  to  be  accepted  for  creilil,  re¬ 
fund,  or  exchange  must  he  presented  to  the 
store  within  3  to  7  days,  aceompanied  by  the 
saleseheck  and  in  its  original  eonditioii,  and  for 
justifiable  reasons  for  return. 

2.  For  legal  and  sanitary  reasons  bedding,  toilet 
articles,  intimate  apparel,  corsets,  bathing  suits, 
etc.,  can  not  be  accepted  for  return  under  any 
conditions. 

3.  Garments,  shoes,  hats  that  have  been  worn, 
altered,  niade-to-order,  or  any  other  inerchan- 
di.se  specially  ordered  for  the  cu.stonier,  and 
goods  cut  from  the  pieee  at  the  request  of  the 
customer  are  non-returnable. 

4.  Gifts  are  exchangeable  only  for  like  nier- 
chandise  and  will  not  be  credited  to  the  account 
of  nor  refunded  to  the  recipient. 

Reti  RNEi)  Goods  Bureau 
Dallas  Retail  Merchants  Association 


raise  the  total  jx-rcentages  for  the 
year  for  four  of  the  stores  above  that 
percentage  experienced  in  1934. 
'I'he  figures  on  the  following  page 
show  the  downward  trend  in  per¬ 
centages  during  the  past  six  years. 

Series  of  Advertisements  Run 

A  .series  of  twenty-one  adverti.se- 
ments  was  run  in  morning  and 
afternoon  news|>apers  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  fifth  year  of  this  return 
reiluction  program.  'I'liis  is  the  fifth 
series  of  advertisements  to  be  issued 
to  acquaint  the  buying  public  with 
the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of 
returning  goods  is  a  detriment  to 
efficient  merchandising  and  an  econ¬ 
omic  waste.  'I'he  salient  fact  that  it 
is  to  the  customer’s  own  interest  to 
sho])  in  such  fashion  as  to  render  re¬ 
turns  unnecessary  was  strongly  em¬ 
phasized. 

Xo  channel  of  publicity  has  been 
overlooked  in  kee|)ing  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  this  evil  a  live  issue.  News 
and  feature  stories,  hill  boards, 
statement  and  package  in- 
___  serts  of  the  rules  regulating 
returns,  addresses  btdore 
and  projects  with  women’s 
organizations,  and  direct 
il,  re-  mail  have  all  Ix'en  effectively 
r>  the  from  time  to  time. 

Letters  are  issued  twice  a 
^  *  year  after  semi-annual  au- 

id  for  ledgers  of  the 

member  stores  to  accounts 
toilet  showing  excessive  or  chron¬ 
ic  credit  of  items  for  return, 
suits,  customer’s  point  of 

■r  any  view  as  well  as  suggestions 
for  improved  service  on  the 
part  of  the  store  are  invited 
worn,  these  letters,  which  are 

rehan-  issued  in  the  name  of  the 

,  and  Returned  Goods  Bureau,  as 

of  the  the  central  agency  created 

hy  the  stores  to  administer 
the  returned  goods  plan, 
mer-  Constructive  criticisms  of 

[■count  store  .service  and  of  tactics 

and  approaches  by  sales¬ 
people  are  evaluated  from 
these  contacts  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  by  this  impersonal 
tion  agency  and  incorporated  in 
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Progress  Made  in  Reducing  Returns 
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store  training  programs. 

Central  Coordinating  Agency 

The  Bureau,  which  represents  the 
stores  as  a  unit  in  interpreting  the 
returned  goods  plan  to  the  iwlivid- 
ual  customer  and  the  buying  public 
at  large,  also  serves  to  coordinate 
the  plan  between  the  stores.  This 
coordination  has  liei'n  accomi>lished 
chiefly  through  monthly  meetings 
regularly  attended  by  the  store 
superintendents  and  personnel  di¬ 
rectors,  at  which  time  return  per¬ 
centages  for  the  preceding  month  for 
the  total  store  and  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  under  scrutiny  are  reiiorted 
for  each  store.  For  the  past  two 
years  buyers  for  ready-to-wear.  furs, 
infants’  and  children’s  wear,  boys' 
wear,  piece  goods,  shoes,  gloves,  and 
hosiery  departments,  and  adjust¬ 
ment  managers  have  had  their  turn 
in  rotation  at  these  meetings  to  pool 
their  experience,  analyze  trends,  and 
devise  methods  for  presenting  a 
united  attack  on  the  common  prob¬ 
lem  revealed. 

Representative  salespeople  from 
each  store  from  the  departments 
showing  the  highest  percentages  of 
returns  and  adjustments  have  also 
met  to  discuss  Ixdter  selling  as  an 
educative  force  in  better  buying  to 
prevent  returns.  As  a  result  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  customer  with  the  intent 
of  enabling  her  to  make  selections 
more  suitable  to  her  needs  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  again.st  returns  has  become  an 
increasing  factor  in  sales  instruction 
in  the  several  stores.  This  verbal  in¬ 
formation  is  supplemented  by  Sj)ec- 
ially  prepared  leaflets  distributed 
from  season  to  .season  on  the  care, 
cleanability.  or  washability  of  furs, 
hosiery,  gloves,  foundation  gar¬ 
ments.  fabrics,  etc.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  these  leaflets  bear  the  firm 
name,  in  others  the  signature  of  the 
Returned  Goods  Bureau,  as  is 
deemed  expedient.  But  in  all  cases 
the  information  giv^en  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  is  identical  to  avoid 
confusing  the  customer. 


W  omen's  Organizations  Ct>operate 

Dallas  merchants  have  had  valu¬ 
able  cooperation  from  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  promotion  of 
more  careful  shopping  along  the 
lines  of  their  special  interests.  These 
include  the  Dallas  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  which  participated 
locally  in  the  study  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  return  problems  inaugurated 
natii>nally  by  the  General  Feflera- 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs.  The  Dallas 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club  took  cognizance  of  the  effect  of 
the  returned  goods  practice  on  the 
earning  ]K)wer  of  saleswomen,  as 
the  large.st  grouji  of  employed  wom¬ 
en  in  the  city.  I'he  Parent  Teacher 
■Associations  gave  consideration  in 
their  thrift  programs  to  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  time,  money  and  etiergy 
which  would  lie  effected  in  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  returns  practice.  .As  a 
practical  measure  for  iireventing  re¬ 
turns  they  sponsored  a  “shop  7C/7/( 
your  children’’  movement  among 
their  members. 

The  Dallas  returned  goods  pro¬ 
gram  to  reduce  imwarrantefl  returns 
has  had  the  lienefit  from  time  to 
time  of  information  and  assistance 
from  the  Dallas  district  office  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  A  special 
tabulation  and  summary  was  made 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1932 
by  the  Returned  Goods  Bureau  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  office  in  Dallas.  This 
study  reported  on  the  results  of 
work  with  the  group  of  customers 
whose  accounts  showed  excessive 
or  chronic  returns  ov'er  this  period. 
It  disclosed  that  the  percentage  of 
reduction  in  returns  by  volume  for 
this  group  was  38.40^r  and  bv  units 
29.90%,  while  their  purchases  de¬ 
creased  only  26.61%  by  volume  and 
18.0%  by  units.  The  generally  de¬ 
creased  business  experienced  by  re¬ 
tail  stores  at  that  time  due  to  the 
almost  universal  recession  in  busi¬ 
ness  probably  was  the  greatest  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  the  decrease  of 
purchases  by  this  particular  group 


rather  than  the  effects  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  return  of  goods.  Therefore, 
these  figures  might  be  considered  the 
answer  to  the  question  often  raised 
whether  this  program  resulted  in 
loss  of  business  or  loss  of  customiTs 
on  the  part  of  the  cooperating  stores. 
W’ith  decreased  purchasing  power 
operating  to  cut  down  volume  and 
units  of  purchases  during  that  peri¬ 
od.  the  fact  that  the  decrease  in  re¬ 
turns  in  lx)th  volume  and  units  ex¬ 
ceed  the  decrease  in  jnirchases  hv 
slightly  more  than  11%  is  evidence 
that  any  jiossible  loss  of  customers 
was  offset  by  the  good  results  ac¬ 
complished. 

Individual  Accounts  Audited 

.\udits  of  the  returns  by  individu¬ 
al  customers  are  made  from  the 
ledgers  of  the  cooperating  stores  at 
the  mid-year  and  at  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year.  The  first  audit  listed 
accounts  showing  a  return  of  20^^ 
or  more  of  ])urchases  both  as  to  vol¬ 
ume  and  as  to  units  at  one  or  more 
stores.  .As  a  result  of  this  initi.al 
audit  of  aiiproximately  100,000  ac¬ 
counts.  4700  names  were  listed 
whose  accounts  averaged  a  n'turn 
])ercentage  of  20%  or  more  in  from 
two  to  as  many  as  five  stores. 

Phe  ninth  .semi-annual  audit  of 
these  individual  records  covering  the 
first  half  of  1935  was  based  upon  the 
return  jiercentage  of  15%  or  over  in 
volume  and  in  units  as  conqiared 
to  20%  in  the  first  initial  audit.  This 
latest  audit  revealed  1169  accounts 
which  showed  returns  of  15%  or 
more  reiiresenting  an  actual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  75%  in  the  number  of  such 
accounts  as  compared  with  the  simi¬ 
lar  accounts  revealed  by  the  first 
audit. 

With  each  audit  a  check  is  made 
of  the  names  of  tho.se  accounts  which 
recur  consecutively  from  three  to 
four  times.  At  the  end  of  1932  or 
after  four  years  of  audits  the  list  of 
chronic  returners  thus  compiled 
comprised  14%  of  the  accounts 
which  showed  returns  of  20%  or 
over.  From  the  last  audit  covt'ring 
the  period  from  January  to  June. 
1935  only  7%  of  the  accounts  exam¬ 
ined  could  be  classified  as  chronic 
or  habitual  returners  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  showing  returns  of  15%  or 
over.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that 
each  succeeding  semi-annual  audit 
of  merchandise  return  records,  the 
number  of  accounts  which  show  ex¬ 
cessive  returns  is  steadily  diminish¬ 
ing. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Is  the  Department  Store  ^Doomed”? 


BY  JOHN  WOOD 

Vice-President,  Director  of  Sales  and  Publicity, 
B.  A  It  man  &  (-o..  New  York 


This  age  of  specialization  has 
crowded  out  a  great  many  “gen¬ 
eral  practitioners"  in  every  field 
.  .  .  hut  it  seems  utterly  unlikely  to 
me  that  the  department  store,  which 
is  the  general  practitioner  of  the  re¬ 
tail  husiness.  will  ever  suffer  such  a 
fate. 

This  is  a  definite  answer,  and  I 
think  a  timely  one.  to  the  cUnihle- 
headed  statement  that  “this  is  the 
day  of  the  specialty  store  .  .  .  and  the 
big  department  store  is  doomed". 

The  moflern  metropolitan  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  the  logical  outgrowth 
of  the  small  town's  general  store  and 
as  such,  is  a  vital  part  of  the  whole 
community.  It  is  an  institution  .  .  . 
and  it  couldn’t  drop  out  without  in¬ 
comparable  loss.  It  has  a  juihlic  like 
a  great  newspaper.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  if  a  poll  were  taken  in  various 
cities  throughout  the  country  asking 
the  simple  question.  “Wouhl  voti 
miss  Marshall  Field's  ff)r  Halle 
Brothers  or  Emery  Bird  Thayer  or 
Jordan  Marsh  or  Lord  I'aylor  or 
B.  Altman  &  Co.)  if  the  store  went 
out  of  business  tomorrow?",  the 
majority  of  “yesses"  would  lie  over¬ 
whelming.  I  think  the  reaction 
would  go  even  further.  I  think  there 
would  be  hundreds  of  letters  jiro- 
testing  and  asking'why. 

The  Public  Wants  Them 

Department  stores  have  a  public, 
and  will  always  have  a  public.  They 
are  usually  the  oldest  and  best 
known  stores  in  a  community.  Their 
names  and  their  labels  mean  some¬ 
thing.  That’s  one  reason  why  people 
like  them  and  go  back  to  them  year 
after  year.  There’s  a  lot  of  sentiment 
about  such  things.  .Another  and 
more  practical  rea.son  for  their 
popularity  is  that  people  like  to  go  to 
a  store  where  they  can  get  everv- 
thing.  It  saves  time  and  trouble  and 
shopping  around.  No  matter  how- 
many  .specialty  shops  there  mav  be. 
there  always  will  be  a  place  for  the 
department  store.  I  believe  mo.st 
merchants  will  agree  with  me  that 
if,  in  any  given  city  of  the  country, 
the  department  store  or  stores  closed 
suddenly  .  .  .  another,  or  others, 
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would  inevitably  ( and  quickly ) 
spring  up  to  supply  the  imperative 
demand. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  <»ne  side 
of  the  question  .  .  .  the  public’s  side. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  itself  and  its  iqn-ra- 
tions.  I  think  the  tnitlook  is  also 
f)])timi.stic. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  dei)res- 
sion  years  and  also  the  upswing 
perioci.  the  s])ecialty  and  chain  stores 
have  had  a  decided  edge  on  the  de¬ 
partment  stores,  in  that  their  per¬ 
centage  of  profits  have  In-en  higher. 
The  Wall  Street  Ikws  make  a  good 
deal  of  this  ])oint.  But  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  it  a  little  more  closely. 

Mo.st  specialty  stores  have  become 
just  what  the  name  implies,  spe¬ 
cialists  in  one  line  f>f  merchandise 
which  they  know  Ix-tter  than  anyone 
else.  It  is  natural  that  the  able  spe¬ 
cialty-merchant.  therefore,  can  do  a 
more  economical  and  efficient  job 
in  his  chosen  line  than  any  organi¬ 
zation  trying  to  represent  every¬ 
thing.  It  follows  lf)gically  that  this 
very  advantage  is  increased  in  times 
of  economic  dei)ression  and  on 
through  the  upswing  period.  T  doubt, 
however,  that  the  swing  of  econ¬ 
omic  trends  have  pushed  the  spe¬ 
cialty  store  into  permanent  leader- 


shi])  which  would  supplant  or  en¬ 
danger  the  <le])artment  store. 

.As  a  matter  f)f  fact,  the  .specialized 
s])here  of  the  s]HTialty  store  limits 
its  eventual  .sales  .  .  .  just  as  the 
wide  scope  of  the  department  store 
gives  it  nntf)ld  potentialities. 

riie  department  store,  for  ex¬ 
amine.  is  always  in  a  |iosition  to 
take  advantage  of  current  trends. 
The  business  in  home  furnishings 
in  the  last  few  months  illustrates 
this  point.  During  the  depression 
these  departments  suffered.  People 
ha<l  to  buy  food  and  clothing,  but 
they  did  not  have  to  buy  furniture 
and  furnishings.  Now  there  is  a 
(U-finite  upswing  in  these  lines  and 
the  stores  that  have  these  depart¬ 
ments  have  .shown  large  increases  in 
vohime  in  the  last  few  months, 
whereas  those  limited  to  ready-to- 
wear  and  accessories  have  stood  still 
or  gone  ahead  only  slightly. 

By  the  same  token,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  call  out  the  reserves 
for  seasonal  emergencies.  If  it  is 
a  late  spring,  for  exanq)le.  and 
ready-to-wear  is  suffering,  the  store 
can  swing  into  the  ])romotion  of 
special  purchases  on  any  good  staple 
in  any  department,  creating  a  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  special  virtttes  or  special 
price  of  the  product.  The  reserve 
forces  of  a  department  store  and  the 
breadth  of  its  market  re.sources  are 
tremendous,  and  can  lx*  utilized  to 
great  advantage  by  the  combined 
effort  of  the  merchandise  and  pro- 
mf)tion  managers. 

Thus  it  is.  that  specialty  stores 
are  necessarily  limited  to  a  smaller 
volume  of  business  ...  so  that  their 
percentage  of  profit  must  be  higher 
to  equal  the  same  amount  in  dollars 
and  cents  as  a  lower  profit  on  a 
larger  volume. 

I  see  very  little  difference  between 
49f  of  $10,000,000.  or  2%  of  $20.- 
000.000. 

Wry  little  difference — except  that 
the  department  store  doing  the 
$20,000,000  is  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  increases  of  volume  in 
all  lines,  where  the  specialty  shop 
has  to  wait  until  its  “specialty"  is 
in  vogue. 

(Coiitiuiicd  on  page  33) 
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What  Should  the  Budget  Meau 
to  the  Store  Owner? 

BY  E.  L.  OLRICH 

C^onlroller,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


IHIS  talk  1ms  two  topics.  The 
store  owner’s  responsibility  for 
the  budget  is  one  of  the  twins. 


Tkt  SiivL 

[jO^. 

|3lAX^^d6.  lA. 

-[jUt 


Yon  may  think  the  controller  is 
resjMHisible  for  the  budget.  We,  in 
the  Controllers  Division.  In-lieve  we 
have  a  certain  responsibility  for  the 
budget,  blit  we  think  that  in  the  or¬ 
ganized  management  of  a  store  of 
any  enterprise  the  one  jx'rson  who 
is  really  re.sponsible  for  the  budget 
is  the  store  owner.  That  is,  if  your 
comjirehension  and  our  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  word  budget  are  the 
same. 

The  next  subject  they  gave  me  is, 
“What  is  liehind  the  budget”  ?  That 
really  is  the  thing  we  are  interested 
in.  And  we  lielieve  the  budget  and 
the  store  owner  are  absolutely  in¬ 
separable. 


Let  us  first  talk  about  the  word 
budget.  There  is  more  to  a  word 
than  its  literal  meaning — there  is  its 
connotation  to  be  reckoned  with. 


The  printed  text  of  Mr,  Olrieh's  address  on  the  responsihility 
for  the  hinlget  ami  the  huilding  of  it,  cannot  possibly  convey 
the  ilraniatic  character  of  the  talk  as  it  was  delivered  at  the 
convention  in  January.  Vie  are  printing  it  here — with  pen  and 
ink  cartoons  in  place  of  the  quick  chalk  sketches  which  Mr. 
Oirieh  ilrew  on  a  hlaekhoanl  to  illustrate  his  points — in  an 
attempt  to  convey  the  essence  and  soundness  of  his  views.  Those* 
who  heard  the  adelress — the  presentation  of  whicli  was  worked 
out  with  great  care  hy  Mr.  Oirich  ami  the  elirectors  of  the  (ion- 
I rollers'  Congress — will  realize  the  limitations  of  the  printed 
page.  But  those  who  did  not  hear  Mr.  Oirich  will  have  in  this 
way  the  opportunity  to  stutly  and  analyze  the  points  he  made. 


You  have  heard  that  a  word  may 
change  the  destiny  of  a  nation.  That 
]w)wer  is  not  inherent  in  the  word 
itself ;  it  is  in  the  coloring  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  years,  in  what 
one  might  call  its  aceuniiilated 
meaning — in  short,  it  depends  on 
what  the  word  stands  for.  Let’s  re¬ 
view  a  few  old-timers  to  get  what 
I  mean. 

You  have  heard  of  the  word  eoii- 
jereucc.  You  can  remember  the 
time  when  someliody  was  Inisy  and 
we  said  so  in  just  those  words.  Now 
everything  is  conference.  The  word 
has  degenerated  so  that  the  phrase 
“in  conference”  has  become  mean¬ 
ingless,  or  perhaps,  wor.se  still,  has 
come  to  stand  for  the  shirking  of  a 
jx*rsonal  responsibility.  A  salesman 
comes  in  off  the  road  and  he  has 
a  new  Storys  and  that  becomes  a 
“conference.”  You  wonder  who  is 
going  to  win  a  horse  race  and  you 
have  a  hot  tip,  and  that  lx*comes  a 
“conference.”  So  today,  when  you 


really’  are  in  a  serious  meeting  you 
are  ashamed  to  nsc  the  word  con¬ 
ference  because  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute. 

Then  take  the  word  contact.  Not 
so  very  long  ago,  if  you  had  an  ai>- 
pointment  with  a  man  yon  went  out 
to  meet  him ;  you  went  to  .see  some¬ 
one  ;  you  went  to  c.'ill  on  someone. 
Today,  instead,  we  use  the  word 
contact,  constantly  and  loosely,  and 
through  abuse,  that  word  too  is 
jiassing  into  oblivion. 


So  we  come  to  the  word  laid  get. 
Now  I  don’t  know  what  that  word 
means  to  you ;  I  don’t  know  what 
your  comprehension  of  budget  is. 
Remember,  meaning  and  compre¬ 
hension  are  two  different  things. 
The  vagueness  of  the  word  budget 
is  to  us  one  of  the  most  serious 
things  with  which  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether 
your  idea  of  a  budget  is  a  panacea 
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for  your  business  ills.  If  it  is,  you 
will  tiiul  .some  of  your  cure-alls  are 
nostrums.  They  are  in  a  class  with 
Pink  Pills  for  i’ale  IVople.  and  the 
other  patent  medicines  whose  suc¬ 
cess  is  a  matter  (*f  iM)pularity  rather 
than  results.  You  may  think  a  bud¬ 
get  is  an  .Maddin's  lamp  to  profits. 
1  doubt  it ! 


^  )[^uAi/H£V&,  e9£t4 


JLi  CT 


Let's  find  a  real  definition  of  the 
word  budget.  The  one  I  am  going 
to  give  you  is  not  my  own ;  it  is  one 
formulated  by  a  man  who  has  lieen 
outstanding  in  advocating  budgetary 
control.  He  hapi)ens  to  be  the  head 
of  our  company.  I  think  that  if  you 
can  remember  his  definition,  though 
you  rememljer  nothing  else  that  I 
tell  you  today,  and  can  get  from  this 
definition  our  concept  of  the  word 
budget,  you  will  have  taken  much 
of  value  away  from  this  meeting 
and  I  say  that  with  pride.  "  A  budget 
— is  a  statement  of  policy,  by  units 
of  responsibility,  expressed  in  terms 
of  future  accounts.”  Let  that  sink 
in  and  liegin  to  realize  what  each 
one  of  those  phrases  means. 


CZ 

Po-£a>o«|-  f3»^ 


<y|j- 


o\f' 


p.  O. 


If  a  budget  by  this  definition 
doesn’t  involve  the  store  owner,  no 
statement  pertaining  to  the  business 
will  involve  him.  It  is  a  statement  of 
policy,  divided  into  units  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
future  accounts.  It  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  forms.  It  has  no  reference 
to  figures  as  such.  It  is  more  im¬ 


portant  than  that.  It  is  not  a  guess, 
nor  is  it  an  accounting  statement, 
but  it  is  your  store's  policy  in  terms 
of  future  accounts — .something  that 
you  are  going  to  work  toward, 
something  that  you  hope  to  achieve. 


i)"!"  cJa  (Xv\. 

^rv  o|- 

^l«jbaA>e. 


When  I  speak  of  units  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  I  speak  of  something  more 
important  than  departments.  I 
speak  of  management.  Management 
is  a  unit  of  responsibility.  I  am 
talking  about  your  merchandise  or 
merchandising  departments.  They 
are  units  of  responsibility.  I  am 
talking  about  your  operating  divi¬ 
sion  and  your  controls.  I  am  even 
talking  about  your  occupancy,  for, 
inanimate  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  that 
too  is  a  unit  of  responsibility. 


Ulutl.  <4^ 

MANMEMWr 


MDSE.^ 


OPEDAriNe 


CONTROL 


OCCURRNCy 


Xow  it  is  a  statement  of  policy 
by  whom?  There  are  a  lot  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  your  store,  or  any  busi¬ 
ness.  who  are  attempting  to  formu¬ 
late  a  statement  of  policy.  Some 
take  unto  themselves  things  that 
they  should  not  take  unto  them- 
■selves.  Is  it  a  statement  of  policy 
by  the  controller?  I  say  no.  The 
controller  does  not  own  the  store. 
The  controller  is  one  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  responsible,  it  is 
true.  But  the  budget  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of,  and  a  statement  of  policy 
by,  the  .store  owner,  and  if  the  store 
owner  is  not  taking  that  responsi¬ 
bility  seriously,  sooner  or  later,  to 
use  a  slang  expression,  his  tail  is 
going  to  be  in  the  breeze. 


CX.  X:<xkjE/n\JE/)r\^ 
U)~^>oTn 


What  is  a  statement  of  policy? 
That  is  up  to  the  store  owner  to 
answer.  Who  should  prepare  the 
budget?  When  and  how  should  this 
budget  be  prepared  ?  Is  there  a  defi¬ 
nite  time?  Should  you  lx.‘gin  to 
prepare  the  budget  about  a  month 
l)efore  your  new  year  l)egins  ? 
Should  you  prepare  the  budget  a 
week  after  it  Ijegins?  Or  are  you 
planning  for  the  long-term  pull  for 
your  store,  a  real  progress  for  your 
store — that  is,  in  terms  of  a  real 
budget  ? 


liXfur  4 

iZtJL. 

Hour  otjnJ!  TjUIl&H  ? 


Let’s  digress  for  a  moment,  on 
the  manner  in  which  most  budgets 
are  prepared.  Somehow,  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  idea  that  a  controller 
is  a  machine  that  takes  in  figures 
and  grinds  out  dollars — just  as 
when  you  throw  the  ears  of  corn 
into  a  hopper  and  turn  the  handle, 
the  grains  of  corn  go  one  way  and 
the  husks  and  the  cobs  go  the  other 
w'ay. 

How  many  of  you  have  l)een 
asked  to  prepare  a  budget?  How 
many  of  you  in  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility  have  asked  where  you  can 
get  a  young  man  who  can  put  in  a 
budget  system?  Well,  if  you  think 
you  can  liire  a  young  man  to  put  in 
a  budget  system,  your  conception 
is  not  what  the  word  should  bring 
to  your  mind.  A  budget  is  a  serious 
thing,  and  if  that  is  all  there  is  to 
putting  one  in,  you  had  better  kick 
the  budget — or  that  kind  of  a  bud- 
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get  system — out  of  your  store.  You 
had  better  forget  the  word,  for  it 
will  go  into  the  discard,  Ix'cause  of 
abuse,  just  as  coiijcrcncc  and  con¬ 
tact  and  other  favorites  of  the  past 
have  gone.  They  fade  when  they 
have  become  meaningless  through 
not  serving  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended. 


What  is  your  objective  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  budget?  Since  budget 
seems  to  mean  to  us  today  some¬ 
thing  that  can’t  be  balancetl,  per¬ 
haps  we  should  use  the  word  plan 
instead.  I  think  it  is  a  little  more 
hopeful,  or  cheerful,  word  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  our 
national  budget  is  two  billion  or 
three  billion  dollars  out  of  balance 
that  that  alone  would  give  the  word 
a  connotation  it  should  not  have. 

This  is  what  a  budget  means  to 
us.  This  is  why  we  say  it  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  of  the  store  owner. 
We  think  first  of  all  in  terms  of  an 
increased  reputation,  not  of  in¬ 
creased  profits.  Profits  are  a  by¬ 
product  of  a  good  reputation,  and 
with  an  increased  reputation  you 
have  achieved  the  first  and  most 
significant  and  important  part  of 
your  budget — ^that  is.  a  true  budget 
in  which  the  store  owner  is  taking 
his  part  and  playing  his  part  as  a 
leader. 

Your  next  objective  is  increased 
sales,  and  it  is  as  good  as  attained 


when  you  have  established  your 
reputation.  With  your  increased 
sales,  if  you  are  good  managers  and 
if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  a 
leader,  come  lower  costs ;  and  if  you 
have  increased  reputation  and  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  lowered  costs,  you 
can’t  help  having  increased  profits. 
And  profits,  regardless  of  what  the 
national  administration  may  say,  are 
necessary  to  business  today. 

What  brings  them  about  ?  The 
first  is  an  adequate  plant.  (You  see 
we  are  talking  about  a  true  budget, 
a  long-pull  budget,  and  we  are 
building  it  from  the  ground  up.  We 
are  not  talking  al)out  the  budget  for 
1936,  because  I  think  there  are  very 
few  of  us  in  this  audience  that  want 
to  tie  up  with  an  enterprise  that  is 
only  going  to  last  through  the  years 
’36,  '37,  and  ’38.  It  is  a  long-jndl 
budget  we  are  talking  about.)  So 
the  store  owner,  if  he  has  any  re¬ 
gard  for  his  resjxjnsibilities  and  his 
investment,  will  be  doing  those 
things  that  will  bring  aliout  an  ade¬ 
quate  plant,  because  a  successful 
store  must  be  successfully  housed, 
and  that  means  adequately  housed. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  large, 
expensive  structure — that’s  whv  we 
use  the  word  adequate. 


There  are  several  standards  of 
adequacy.  In  the  first  place,  can 
the  store  grow?  Now  it  may  be  in 
a  poor  neighborhood :  it  may  be  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  character  of  the 
building  and  location  may  change, 
but  is  the  building  adequate  for  the 
business,  and  does  its  location  per¬ 
mit  of  growth?  For  today  there  is 
no  standing  still ;  if  one  is  not  going 
forward  he  is  going  backward. 

Then  the  owner  must  ask  him¬ 
self,  is  the  store  in  the  right  class? 
You  wouldn’t  think  of  putting  one 
of  your  modern  Fifth  Avenue  stores 
in  a  little  town  like  Emporia, 
Kansas,  or  in  Wichita;  nor  would 
you  take  the  little  store  in  Deming 
and  move  it  to  Fifth  Avenue.  You 
have  got  to  be  in  your  class.  You 


have  got  to  be  where  you  can  do  the 
kind  of  business  you  wish  to  do. 

Then,  are  you  modernizing? 
Some  of  us  seem  to  think  we  can 
do  business  at  the  old  stand  in  the 
old  way.  But  things  have  changed. 
Look  about  you  at  some  of  the 
stores.  They  may  be  modernizing 
some  of  their  ideas,  but  unless  their 
plants  show  the  progress  they  are 
trying  to  make,  in  the  way  of  new 
fronts,  new  fixtures,  new  every¬ 
thing.  you  must  wonder  whether 
they  are  not  still  in  the  gas  lamp 
era  or  the  gay  nineties.  You  can’t 
do  business  in  1936  the  same  way 
you  did  it  in  1890.  There  has  Ixen 
a  change  in  layout.  There  has  been 
a  change  in  buildings.  There  lias 
been  a  change  in  the  entire  physical 
structure  of  department  stores  and 
we  here  are  talking  principally  of 
department  stores. 


.^s  for  elevating  devices;  prob¬ 
ably  if  we  studied  some  of  the  upper 
floors  of  store  buildings  we  would 
find  the  traffic  there  quite  different 
from  our  ideas  of  it.  You  may  have 
a  crowded  first  floor,  but  if  Ixcause 
of  inadequate  elevating  devices,  es¬ 
calators,  and  so  forth,  you  cannot 
get  people  to  your  upper  floors  to 
buy  the  merchandise  you  have  ad¬ 
vertised,  you  have  lost  something 
very  valuable. 

You  may  say,  “But  we  have  es¬ 
calators  and  high  speed  elevators  in 
New  York!’’  Well,  there  are  stores 
in  the  West  that  have  inadequate 
facilities  for  getting  their  people 
from  their  first  to  their  second  and 
third  and  fourth  floors.  If  I  were 
to  tell  you  some  of  the  experiences 
of  the  stores,  including  our  store, 
that  have  recently  put  in  escalators, 
you  probably  wouldn’t  believe  me. 
You  could  hardly  understand  how' 
people  in  a  city  as  up  and  coming 
as  Chicago  wouldn’t  know  how  to 
use  an  escalator,  but  I  could  tell  you 
of  a  lady  standing  on  the  top  step 
watching  people  going  down,  and 
suddenly  lifting  her  skirts  and  sit- 
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ting  on  till-  stairs  and  riding  down ! 
That  actually  happened. 

You  have  to  keep  up  to  date.  We 
aren’t  all  as  modern  as  we  might 
be,  and  vou  might  get  quite  a  sur¬ 
prise  if  vou  were  to  check  traffic 
on  your  upper  floors  in  proportion 
to  the  traffic  you  have  on  your  lower 
floors,  and  find  that  you  are  losing 
something. 


I  am  not  trying  to  tell  the  store 
owner  how  to  run  his  store.  I  am 
trying  to  tell  him  what  is  hack  of 
the  fact  that  one  morning  he  calls 
his  controller  ami  says.  “Jim,  we 
(lid  $15,(XX).(XX)  last  year,  and  next 
year  we  ought  to  do  $20.0(X).(XX)!’’ 
•Ml  right,  that’s  a  fine  wish.  That’s 
a  nice  increase — a  33  por  cent 
increase.  Or  the  manager  may  say, 
more  modestly,  “We  did  SIO.OOO.- 
000,  and  we  want  to  do  $12,000,000 
next  year.’’  All  right,  these  things 
I  am  s])eaking  about  he  must  watch 
if  he  is  going  to  do  his  $12,000,000. 
People  won’t  come  to  a  man’s  store 
Ix'causc  of  the  color  of  his  hair  or 
his  eyes.  He  has  to  do  something 
to  make  you  waiit  to  come  in.  and 
that  is  the  part  we  are  talking  alx)ut. 
That  is  the  huilding  of  the  Inidget. 

Are  you  prepared  for  the  increase 
in  your  upper  floor  traffic  that  you 
hope  to  get?  There  are  any  num- 
I)er  of  stores  of  which  the  second 
and  third  floors  will  not  conqiare  in 
layout  or  facilities  or  attractiveness 
with  the  first  floor.  You  have  to 
have  a  proper  .setting  on  everv  floor. 

When  you  take  care  of  the  upper 
floors  where  you  probably  have 
your  ready-to-wear  and  other  im- 
fJortant  lines,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  alx)ut  air  conditioning?  .Air 
conditioning  is  expensive,  hut  every 
one  of  us  has  to  give  it  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  It  will  cost  as  much  as 
a  million  dollars  to  condition  those 
areas  of  some  stores  that  need  it. 
Not  all  of  us  can  find  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  air  condition  our  stores,  but 
there  are  some  things  th.at  we  can 
do  to  help. 


Have  we  given  thought  to  air  con¬ 
ditioning  such  necessary  places  as 
fitting  rooms?  It  is  true  that  in  such 
a  climate  as  we  have  iu  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  maybe  the  north 
central  part  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  perhaps  only  twenty  or 
twenty-five  days  when  we  need  air 
conditioning,  but  on  those  twenty  or 
twenty-five  days  what  is  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  your  fitting  rooms?  It 
is  all  ])art  of  your  budget.  Ix'cause 
if  you’re  not  prepared  for  this  prob¬ 
lem  you  won’t  get  that  $2,000,000 
increase  you  planned  on.  Women 
today  are  fastidious.  They  are  not 
inclined  to  go  into  a  fitting  room 
where  the  temperature  registers 
well  above  90°,  sticky  and  humid, 
and  try  on  clean,  fresh  garments. 
The  thought  is  going  through  their 
minds,  “Well,  if  I  feel  sweaty  and 
sticky,  maybe  the  woman  th.at  tried 
on  tliis  dress  before  me  was  too. 
Mayl)e  the  dress  is  soiled  I  think 
I’ll  wait  until  a  cooler  dav.”  .And 
cool  days  come  and  go.  ind  more 
come  and  go.  and  the  sales  are  lost 
— and  then  there  are  markdowns  on 
your  summer  fabrics  and  your  sum¬ 
mer  frocks.  You  have  to  think  of 
these  things.  The  controller  has  his 
l^art,  but  the  store  owner  must  1k‘ 
jdanning  right  along  with  his  or¬ 
ganization. 


Store  after  store  in  New  York 
has  air  conditioned  its  first  floor  and 
then  succeeding  floors ;  today,  in 
Chicago,  other  stores  are  ready  to 
condition ;  the  Coast  will  condition. 
It  does  affect  your  ready-to-wear 
business. 

We  have  been  going  upstairs  all 
the  while.  Now  let  us  go  down. 
AAni  have  seen  fine  looking  stores, 
swell  looking  stores,  but  what  about 
their  basements?  The  basement  is 
an  important  part  of  some  stores. 
How  many  basements  have  you  been 
in  on  a  warm,  humid  day  that  re¬ 
minded  you  of  the  story  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta?  You  stifle  and 
you  swelter.  People  come  in  and 


look  at  merchandise ;  they  are  un¬ 
comfortable  and  they  leave.  All  this 
concerns  your  budget.  For  the  bud¬ 
get  is  a  statement  of  policy,  and  the 
policy  is  modernizing;  the  policy  is 
getting  ready  for  company,  and  the 
company  are  the  people  that  are 
coming  to  buy. 

Then  we  might  touch  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  gets  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  these  days — household  appli¬ 
ances.  You  and  I  know  of  the  com¬ 
petition  we  are  experiencing  from 
electric  and  gas  utilities  that  have 
opened  stores  and  are  selling  house¬ 
hold  appliances  at  prices  that  do  not 
yield  a  normal  profit.  What  are  we 
doing  about  it  ?  Are  we  w’orking 
with  the  manufacturer  to  the  end 
that  we  can  sell  his  merchandise,  as 
merchandise,  in  competition  with 
those  who  are  selling  hou.sehold  ap¬ 
pliances  not  as  their  main  business 
but  as  something  to  stimulate  the 
sale  of  their  current  or  gas?  You, 
as  merchants,  ma'ke  your  ready-to- 
wear,  your  hosiery,  your  lingerie, 
your  acces.sory  departments,  fine 
looking  de])artments.  .Are  you  do¬ 
ing  the  same  thing  with  your  appli¬ 
ance  department?  Are  you  taking 
advantage  of  the  style  and  the  color 
and  the  Ix'auty  that  the  household 
appliance  people  h.ave  built  into  their 
products?  If  you  aren’t,  you  are 
missing  an  opportunity. 

For  the  past  five  years  a  great 
many  people  whose  incomes  have 
Ixen  sadly  reduced  h.ave  been  want¬ 
ing  things  that  they  haven’t  been 
able  to  buy.  Today,  unless  you  are 
giving  thought  to  your  household 
departments  —  departments  with 
great  possibilities  that  many  of  us 
neglect — you  are  passing  up  the 
chance  to  sell  these  people  when  they 
are  ready  to  buy.  Always  keep  in 
mind.  t(X).  that  one  of  your  jobs  is 
to  see  that  those  departments  pro¬ 
duce  an  adequate  gross  profit — and 
that  means  working  with  your 
manufacturers. 

How  about  your  furniture  depart¬ 
ments  ?  There  are  many  things  hap¬ 
pening  in  furniture  departments  to¬ 
day  that  are  increasing  sales,  and 
they  are  happening  becau.se  some¬ 
one  is  planning  for  that  $2,000,000 
or  $3,000,000  that  is  the  increase  in 
his  budget.  Rememlx'r.  the  way  to 
a  greater  budget  is  planning.  If  the 
budget  is  a  statement  of  policy,  it 
must  take  into  account  the  modern 
trends  that  shape  that  policy.  You 
have  smaller  homes,  you  have 
smaller  units  of  sale,  and  therefore 
you  have  a  change  taking  place  in 
{Continued  on  page  39) 
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A  Will  Call  Procedure  That  Works 

BY  J.  F.  BROWN 

Controller,  S.  Kann  Sons  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  assume  that  all  controllers 
realize  the  importance  of  an 
efficient  Will  Call  System. 
The  procedure  in  our  store  is  an 
easy  one  to  handle.  W'e  have  no 
trouble  in  locating  packages  and  we 
believe  we  operate  the  department 
at  a  minimum  cost,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  almost  perfect  control 
through  our  system. 

Our  Will  Call  packages  are  cen¬ 
tralized  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
store.  The  Will  Call  cashier  is  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  second  floor.  Will 
Calls  to  be  taken  away  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  are  sent  to  the  second  floor 
cashier  by  means  of  a  dummy, 
which  is  a  disadvantage  to  us  but, 
with  our  present  set  up,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  have  the  two  sections  to¬ 
gether. 

Salescheck 

The  same  salescheck  is  used  for 
Will  Calls  as  for  all  other  types  of 
sales.  The  clerk  inserts  W.  C.  in 
the  block  marked  “How  Sold”,  and 
this  indicates  a  Will  Call  sale.  The 
original  and  duplicate  salescheck 


are  taken  to  the  Will  Call  cashier 
with  the  deposit  after  the  sale  has 
l)een  made,  and  the  cashier  i)osts 
the  sale  and  cash  payment  on  both 
ledger  card  and  the  customer’s  re¬ 
ceipt  at  the  same  time.  The  ledger 
cards  are  j)renumbered  and  this 
numljer  l)ecomes  the  W’ill  Call 
package  number.  The  duplicate 
salescheck,  inserted  in  the  machine 
simultaneously  with  the  ledger  card, 
records  the  information  as  to  date 
of  sale,  amount,  and  transaction 
number.  The  cashier  retains  the 
original  check  and  pastes  a  Will 
Call  sticker  to  the  top  of  the  dupli¬ 
cate  salescheck  which  is  returned  to 
the  salesclerk  with  the  customer’s 
receipt.  The  customer’s  receipt  is 
given  to  the  customer  and  the  dup¬ 
licate  salescheck  is  placed  with  the 
merchandise. 

.As  noted  above,  our  Will  Calls 
are  tyjsed  as  to  the  name,  address 
and  amount  purchased,  etc.  .At  the 
time  this  is  done  a  record  is  also 
typed  for  our  sixth  floor  Will  Call 
delivery,  carbon  paper  being  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  cashier  keeps 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


AMTtCOS  fUACHl 


>A1LL  CALL  LEDGER  CARD 


The  cashier  posts  sale 
and  cash  payment  on 
the  ledger  card  and 
customer's  receipt  at  the 
same  time. 


WILL  CALL  RECEIPT 

S.  KANN  SONS  COMP.\NY 

WASHINGTON.  O.  C. 


t  WILL  CALL  PUNCHASCS 


The  record 
for  the 
Will  Call 
Delivery. 


her  ledger  cards  by  alphabet  and  the 
Will  Call  delivery  file  their  records 
by  number. 

Filing  of  Merchandise 

The  wrapper  has  already  pasted 
the  duplicate  sale.scheck  on  a  special 
Will  Call  tag  which  is  attached  to 
the  package.  The  duplicate  records 
the  package  number,  and  this  is 
matched  up  with  the  white  Will 
Call  record  which  the  Will  Call  de¬ 
livery  sent  previously  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  cashier.  The  Will  Call 
package  numl)er  is  placed  on  the 
back  of  the  Will  Call  tag  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  merchandise.  The 
package  is  then  taken  to  one  of  our 
numbered  bins  and  the  number  of 
the  bin  is  placed  on  the  white  Will 
Call  record  in  the  space  provided 
for  this  information. 

Paid  Take  Delivery 

When  the  cashier  accepts  the 
final  payment,  she  phones  the  Will 
Call  delivery  for  the  package,  by 
giving  the  transaction  number.  The 
merchandise  is  sent  down  on  the 
dummy  and  delivered  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Paid  Send  Delivery 

Should  the  customer  wish  the 
merchandise  sent,  the  cashier,  upon 
receiving  final  payment,  posts  the 
ledger  card  and  customer’s  receipt, 
and  stamps  the  W'^ill  Call  paid  tag 
at  the  same  operation.  The  tag  is 
forwarded  to  the  Will  Call  delivery 
and  used  for  delivery  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  through  the  regular  pro¬ 
cedure. 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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The  EH&FA  Program 


BY  SAUL  COHN 

Chairniun,  N.R.D.G.A.  Coinniittec  on  Housing; 
Kxeoutive  Vice-Presidtuit,  City  Stores  Company, 


The  law  under  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration 
has  been  ojH*rating  is  about  to 
terminate,  and  although  a  renewal 
thereof  is  probable,  it  is  the  ex¬ 
pressed  conviction  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  that  credit  for  household  ap¬ 
pliances,  which  was  heretofore  in¬ 
sured  under  Title  I  of  that  Act,  will 
no  longer  be  available  excepting  for 
such  appliances  as  are  actually  and 
legally  part  of  the  realty ;  and  that 
this  Title  I  will  no  longer  be  given 
the  liberal  interpretation  which  it 
has  enjoyed  heretofore.  The  retail¬ 
er,  therefore,  who  desires  any  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Government  in  his  fi¬ 
nancing  of  appliance  selling,  will 
have  available  only  the  service  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Electric  Home  and 
Farm  Administration. 

The  FHA  and  the  EH&FA 
operate  under  two  distinct  plans. 
The  FHA  insures  finance  compan¬ 
ies  purchasing  a  retailer’s  eligible 
paper  against  loss  up  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  its  total  holdings  of 
such  paper,  provided  the  paper  has 
been  purchased  from  the  retailer 
without  recourse,  and  is  without 
limitation  as  to  the  area  of  sale  or 
the  standard  of  equipment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  EH&FA  does  not 
insure  against  loss  but  merely  gives 
financial  assistance  to  the  approved 
dealer  by  purchasing  his  paper,  with 
recourse,  and  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  and  this  is  applicable  only  in 
pre-determined  areas  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  appliances  of  approved 
standards  and  models,  to  be  sold  at 
not  more  than  a  maximum  retail 
price. 

The  service  rendered  by  the 
EH&FA  is  not  very  attractive  for 
retailers  unless  the  lack  of  banking 
facilities  or  credit  makes  rediscount¬ 
ing  of  such  portion  of  a  dealer’s 
sales  as  are  eligible  under  the  plan 
of  the  EH&FA  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  to  him  than  the  attendant  dis¬ 
advantages.  Briefly  the  plan  of  the 
EH&FA  is  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  applicable  only  to  domes¬ 
tic  electrical  and  plumbing  appli¬ 
ances  of  “eligible  equipment’’,  by 
which  is  meant  equipment,  the 
standards  and  prices  of  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  EH&FA,  but 


having  a])proved  one  model  of  any 
manufacturer,  all  other  aptdiances 
])roduced  by  such  manufacturer 
automatically  become  eligible  under 
the  plan. 

2.  It  fixes  a  maximum  finance 
charge  permissible  on  the  sale  of 
approved  models  which  is  charted 
by  the  EH&FA  in  ratio  to  dollar 
amount  of  sales  and  duration  of 
credit  but  which  is  actually  similar 
in  percentage  to  the  FHA  plan, 
namely.  8.9  per  cent. 

3.  The  dealer  who  discounts  his 
paper  receives  no  benefit  of  any  pos¬ 
sible  profit  from  the  carrying 
charges,  since  the  full  amount  of 
said  charge  reverts  to  the  EH&FA 
when  the  paper  is  discounted. 

4.  The  minimum  down  payment 
requirement  is  5%,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  credit  varies  according  to 
the  type  of  appliances. 

24  months  is  the  maximum  for 
washing  machines  or  vacuum 
cleaners ; 

36  months  for  ranges,  refriger¬ 
ators,  ironers  and  dryers, 
and  certain  farm  equipment, 
with  a  maximum  of  48 
months  for  certain  combina¬ 
tions. 

5.  The  plan  extends  only  to  such 
areas  as  have  Ix'en  approved  by  the 
EH&FA.  and  it  is  nece.ssary  in  or¬ 
der  for  this  approval  to  be  obtained 
that  the  rates  and  services  of  the 
utility  servicing  the  areas  shall  be 
considered  satisfactory  by  them. 

6.  In  order  to  obtain  the  service 
the  dealer  must  sign  what  is  known 
as  a  repurchase  agreement  which 
contains  a  very  definite  statement 
of  the  dealer’s  obligations,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  his  agree¬ 
ment  that  within  10  days  after  re¬ 
ceipt  of  written  demand  he  will  re¬ 
purchase  any  and  all  customer  pap¬ 
ers  sold  by  him  with  respect  to 
which  there  has  been  a  default  in 
any  payment  on  the  due  date  there¬ 
of,  or  where  a  customer  has  vio¬ 
lated  any  other  obligation,  or  where 
there  has  been  any  violation  of  the 
warranty  with  respect  to  the  paper. 
Practically,  this  would  mean  that 
the  dealer  would  find  it  necessary 
to  repurchase  any  paper  on  which 
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installment  payments  were  not 
promptly  met,  and  most  important, 
any  paper  given  for  appliances 
which  is  or  may  become  subject  to 
any  “dispute’’  with  a  customer 

7.  The  EH&FA  has  found  it 
necessary  to  operate  the  plan 
through  the  utility  company  operat¬ 
ing  in  any  approved  area,  by  the 
appf)intment  of  such  company  as 
agent  of  the  EH&FA.  In  other 
words,  all  the  dealer’s  transactions 
are  had  with  the  utility  company 
both  in  the  discount  of  his  paper 
and  in  the  collection  of  the  install¬ 
ments,  so  that  after  the  paper  is  dis¬ 
counted  the  dealer  has  no  more  con¬ 
tact  as  far  as  collection  is  concerned 
with  his  customer,  because  install¬ 
ment  payments  are  billed  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  by  the  utility  company  on  the 
utility’s  monthly  statement. 

8.  The  dealer  receives  from  the 
utility  company  the  full  amount  of 
the  sale,  less  the  down  payment  and 
any  installment  which  may  have 
Ijeen  paid  thereon  prior  to  discount, 
but  the  EH&FA  reserves  the  right 
to  withhold  an  amount  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  10  per  cent  of  the  balance  due 
on  the  paper. 

9.  Tbe  dealer  generally  is  the 
sole  judge  of  the  credit  risk  of  his 
customer,  since  the  paper  is  dis¬ 
counted  with  recourse.  The  dealer 
must  satisfy  the  EH&FA  as  to  his 
own  credit  standing,  and  must  file 
a  financial  statement  when  making 
his  application  to  be  listed  as  an  ap¬ 
proved  dealer. 


Retailers  who  are  interested  in 
utilizing  the  machinery  set  up  by 
the  EH&F,\  can  obtain  from  the 
Electric  Home  and  Farm  Admin¬ 
istration,  Tower  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  the  following; 

1.  Form  of  application  to  be 
filled  out  if  a  retailer  desires  to 
be  an  approved  dealer; 

2.  Information  in  regard  to  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit: 

3.  Charts  showing  approved 
amount  of  installment  payments 
and  carrying  charges; 

4.  Such  other  specific  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  particular  areas, 
approved  manufacturers,  etc.  as 
may  be  desired. 
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What  Price  Installment  Selling? 


IN  1929  total  retail  sales  were, 
roughly,  $49,000,000,000,  of 
which  13%,  or  $6,370,000,000 
represented  installment  sales.  The 
largest  decrease.  48%.  in  retail  sales 
was  reported  in  1932  when  retail 
sales  fell  to  $25,000,000,000.  It  is 
not  known  what  the  ]>ercentage  of 
installment  .sales  was  that  year,  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  the  1929  fig¬ 
ure  as  installment  .sales  showed  a 
sharper  decline  than  total  sales  due 
to  the  fact  that  in.stallment  selling 
was  then  still  confined  largely  to 
hulk  and  luxury  merchandise.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  have  since  risen  steadily 
and  during  1935  they  again  reached 
a  national  total  of  approximately 
$32,500,000,000. 

Increased  Installment  Sales 

Inasmuch  as  we  know  that  in¬ 
stallment  sales  have  come  back  at 
a  faster  rate  than  total  sales,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  la.st  year,  I  estimate 
the  percentage  of  installment  sales 
for  last  year  to  be  about  12%  of 
total  sales,  or  approximately  $3.- 
840,000.000.  The  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Flash  Report  for  1935  showed 
that  the  increase  of  in.stallment  sales 
in  N.R.D.G..A.  stores  was  35%  over 
1934  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  only  7%  for  total  store  sales  for 
the  same  period.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  definitely  just  how  much  of  this 
phenomenal  increase  in  N.R.D.G.A. 
store  installment  sales  was  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  installment  plan 
privilege  to  the  sale  of  general  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  all  likelihood,  however, 
the  effect  must  have  been  consid¬ 
erable. 

Prospects  for  1936 

In  view  of  last  year’s  trend,  the 
1936  percentage  of  installment  sales 
should  equal  and  possibly  exceed 
somewhat  the  1929  high.  In  other 


words,  a  $5,000,000,000  retail  in¬ 
stallment  volume  is  a  reasonable 
forecast  for  1936.  Unless  the  pres¬ 
ent  trend  of  .selling  all  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  itistallment  plan  is 
sharply  reversed,  the  ratio  of  in¬ 
stallment  sales  to  total  sales  will,  in 
all  probability,  continue  to  increase 
from  year  to  year.  This  means  that 
we  shall  have  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  amount  of  installment  clebt  out¬ 
standing  over  a  jwriod  averaging 
from  eight  to  ten  months,  and  in 
addition  to  an  already  large  exist¬ 
ing  consumer  debt. 

Effect  On  National  Economy 

If  our  total  national  income  and 
reserves  do  not  increase  at  an  equal 
or  higher  rate  than  the  outstanding 
national  consumer  debt,  the  margin 
between  the  two.  or  the  degree  of 
national  liquidity,  will  become 
smaller.  This  raises  the  (piestion ; 
What  will  happen  when  we  hit  the 
next  slump  in  our  business  cycle? 
Will  our  national  income,  suddenly 
reduced  by  a  radical  change  in  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  plus  the  reserves 
in  the  form  of  savings,  dividends 
and  annuities,  be  a  sufficient  cushion 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  rapidly 
decreasing  business  activity,  or  will 
the  retail  craft  be  left  in  a  more 
precarious  position  than  in  1929? 
At  the  moment  this  question  is 
purely  academic  Ix'cause  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  makes  it  impossible  to 
even  hint  as  to  what  the  answer 
might  Ije. 

The  retailer  needs  to  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  than  he  now  has 
of  all  phases  of  installment  .selling 
and  its  effects  on  his  own  business ; 
its  effects  on  the  consumer,  socially 
and  economically ;  and  its  effects  on 
our  national  economy.  For  instance, 
he  will  have  to  examine,  very  close¬ 
ly.  installment  selling  from  the 
.standpoint  of  its  merchandising  pos¬ 


sibilities,  including  lx>th  volume  and 
tyjx's  of  merchandise  to  be  sold,  its 
financial  aspects  from  the  .standpoint 
of  capital  requirements,  exjx-nse 
and  profit.  He  will  have  to  know 
a  great  many  details  alM)ut  its  credit 
operating  aspects. 

Thorough  Survey  Planned 

Because  of  this  need  for  informa¬ 
tion  along  this  line,  the  Credit 
Management  Division  has  organized 
a  special  Committee  to  study  the 
op)erating  results  of  current  de])art- 
ment  store  installment  selling  i)rac- 
tices,  with  the  findings  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Third  Aimual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division,  to  lx?  held  at  the  Palmer 
House  in  Chicago  from  June  8th 
to  12th  this  Summer. 

This  study  will  include  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  deferred  payment  vol¬ 
ume  statistics  showing  an  estimate 
of  its  nation-wide  extent,  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  total  store  volume  In  the  in¬ 
dividual  store  organization,  and 
tracing  its  growth  over  a  period  of 
years.  Under  the  heading  of  oper¬ 
ating  results  we  will  attempt  to  get 
specific  information  regarding  many 
of  the  new  installment  selling  jdans 
recently  inaugurated,  particularly 
such  details,  by  individual  stores,  as 
total  net  purchases;  total  number  of 
transactions ;  average  purchase  per 
account ;  amount  of  average  sales 
check ;  percentage  cost  of  sales ; 
average  cost  per  account  ;  addition¬ 
al  cost  of  handling  this  new  type  of 
installment  account ;  collec*ion  per¬ 
centages  ;  repossession  data ;  rejec¬ 
tion  statistics  and  analysis  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  the.se  rejections 
were  based ;  analysis  of  ocettpations 
and  incomes  of  applicants ;  bad  debt 
loss  statistics ;  and  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  other  phases  which 
will  help  us  evaluate  the  soundness 
of  this  new  type  of  installment  busi¬ 
ness. 
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Installment  Selling  of  Electrical 

Appliances 

BY  R.  L.  ALLISON 

Assistant  Treasurer,  The  Quaekenbush  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


•  address  delivered  at  the 

25th  Annual  Convention  of  the 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January,  1936. 

OUR  four  years  credit  experi¬ 

ence  in  connection  with  selling 
electrical  appliances  is  not 

significant  liecause  it  is  an  electrical 
appliance  story  but  lx?cause  it  rep¬ 
resents  four  years  experience  in  long 
term  installment  selling.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  vast  possibilities  of  in¬ 
creased  sales  in  durable  consumers 
g(K)ds  by  way  of  the  installment 
route. 

Four  years  experience  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  experimental  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  economic  nature  would 
be  no  basis  for  definite  conclusions 
if  that  operation  were  not  based  on 
already  established  and  accepted 
economic  ])rinciples.  The  economic 
principle  on  which  we  have  based 
our  long  term  credit  is  the  main¬ 
stay  of  our  industrial  system.  It  is 
so  well  established  that  we  seldom 
think  of  it  as  an  economic  principle. 

It  is  on  this  simple  but  sound 
basis  that  we  can  profitably  sell 
durable  merchandise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  l)e  paid  for  in  installments. 
The  length  of  the  period  over  which 
the  payments  for  an  item  may  be 
extended  depends  upon  the  length 
of  the  period  over  which  that  item 
will  lx;  consumed.  The  value  of  the 
merchandise  to  the  purchaser,  not 
the  value  to  the  seller,  is  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  payment.  The  value  to  the 
purchaser  depends  wholly  on  the 
utility  of  the  merchandise  to  him 
whether  that  utility  be  physical  or 
sentimental  and  if  that  value  is  at 
all  times  during  the  payment  period 
greater  than  the  amount  owing  on 
It,  the  credit  extension  is  a  sound 
one.  Any  equity  the  purchaser  may 
have  over  and  above  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  value  to  him  is  an  additional 
margin  of  security  for  the  seller.  In 
view  of  the  instability  of  our  cur¬ 
rency  it  seems  advisable  to  plan  our 
terms  so  that  there  will  always  be 
on  our  aggregate  outstanding  ac¬ 


counts  enough  additional  jmrchas- 
er’s  equity  to  safeguard  us  against 
losses  due  to  deflation  at  any  point 
in  the  normally  expected  business 
cycle.  If  the  item  has  model  or  style 
features  we  must  also  figure  on  an 
julditional  margin  of  safety  to  pro¬ 
tect  us  against  obsolescence. 

Moral  responsibility  is  always  im- 
ix)rtant  and  must  lx;  considered  in 
credit  extension  but  it  is  no  more 
important  in  sound  installment 
credit  than  in  any  other  business 
operation  based  on  the  human  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  aggregate.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  known  that  there  are  a  few 
peo])le  to  whom  we  can  sell  almost 
anything  on  any  terms  but  that  field 
is  limited.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  increase  our  sales  volume  appre¬ 
ciably  on  that  favorable  moral  fac¬ 
tor  ;  but  by  changing  our  plan  to  one 
based  on  value  we  can  reverse  the 
process  and  eliminate  the  “dead 
ix;ats”  risk  and  sell  all  others  with 
sufficient  incomes.  The  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  buying  public 
fluctuates  with  our  dollars  and  is 
not  nearly  as  easily  calculated. 

On  first  consideration  this  credit 
plan  does  not  seem  to  coincide  with 
our  small  or  no  down  payment 
])lans.  We  are  admittedly  skating 
on  very  thin  ice  for  a  period,  being 
dependent  for  the  first  month  on 
the  customer’s  value  of  the  item 
over  and  above  the  full  purchase 
])rice.  It  is  on  the  accounts  with  no 
down  payments  or  very  small  down 
payments  that  we  have  had  most 
of  our  merchandise  repossessions. 
While  the  losses  from  this  source 
have  presented  no  real  problem,  it 
seems  advisable  to  require  at  least 
as  much  as  one  monthly  pavment  as 
a  down  payment  unless  the  “noth¬ 
ing  down”  or  “dollar  down”  appeal 
has  a  very  high  promotional  value 
and  the  mark-on  on  the  merchandise 
is  sufficiently  high  to  compensate  for 
the  additional  loss. 

In  selling  quality  merchandise  on 
payments  which  can  be  paid  out  of 
earning  without  difficulty  we  are  of¬ 


fering  the  purchaser  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice.  It  makes  possible  rapid  in¬ 
creases  in  our  standards  of  living 
without  additional  income.  There  is 
a  very  definite  public  demand  for 
longer  terms  and  the  public  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  it. 
That  price  in  the  form  of  a  carrying 
charge  should  be  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  fair  return  on  the  investment, 
pay  for  the  additional  expenses  of 
collections,  and  cover  the  small  risk 
or  loss  which  inevitably  results  from 
any  credit  operation.  We  lx*lieve 
that  6%  per  annum  on  the  balance 
after  deducting  the  down  payment 
to  lx;  an  adequate  but  not  excessive 
charge.  Our  operation  for  the  past 
four  years  indicates  that  our  costs 
and  losses  do  not  warrant  this 
charge,  but  we  must  consider  that 
this  period  covers  a  portion  of  the 
up-swing  of  the  business  cycle  with 
the  favorable  factor  of  inflation.  We 
do  not  exf^ect  to  continue  this  or  any 
other  type  of  credit  extension  with¬ 
out  some  losses.  During  periods  of 
rapid  deflation  and  the  downward 
swing  of  the  normally  exiH-cted 
cycle  we  expect  considerably  greater 
losses  and  in  anticipation  of  these 
losses  we  are  building  up  a  reserve 
of  one-half  of  one  percent  of  charge 
sales  and  also  a  reserve  for  un¬ 
earned  carrying  charges.  We  do  not 
lx‘lieve  that  we  could  limit  our  losses 
to  an  amount  less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  and  not  reject  some  de¬ 
sirable  accounts. 

The  addition  of  the  six  percent 
carrying  charge  has  presented  no 
real  selling  problems.  While  an 
eighteen  percent  additional  charge 
for  three  years  credit  presents  what 
might  seem  to  be  a  formidable  fig¬ 
ure  we  find  that  most  purchasers 
consider  it  a  very  reasonable  charge. 
Most  of  them  have  had  experience 
with  automobile  financing  which 
has  until  recently  been  figured  on  a 
much  higher  rate.  When  a  custom¬ 
er  does  question  it  we  explain  how 
it  is  figured  and  of  what  it  consists 
without  apology.  We  do  not  at- 
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tempt  to  explain  it  away  as  a  six 
percent  interest  charge  and  it  is 
shown  as  a  separate  and  distinct  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  face  of  our  sales  contract. 
When  extending  three  year  credit 
we  want  to  be  sure  the  customer  is 
sold  on  the  merchandise  and  sold  on 
the  credit  plan.  Here  we  again  find 
that  the  average  purchaser’s  chief 
interest  is  in  the  quality  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  payment  and  the  total  pur¬ 
chase  price  is  of  secondary  consid¬ 
eration.  The  reaction  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  this  item  depends  largely 
on  its  presentation  by  the  credit  de¬ 
partment. 

During  these  four  years  of  con¬ 
trolled  progressiveness  eml)odied 
with  that  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
which  naturally  evolves  from  a  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  our  credit  depart¬ 
ment  has  become  a  specialized  sell¬ 
ing  department.  It  has  taken  up  an 
advanced  position  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  selling  organization.  It 
does  not  consider  itself  merely  as  an 
agent  to  accept  or  reject  potential 
customers.  Our  credit  department 
manager  considers  it  his  responsi¬ 
bility  to  either  verify  a  sale  as 
agreed  upon  between  the  selling  de¬ 
partment  and  the  customers,  or  sell 
the  customer  an  acceptable  plan 
which  will  work  out  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  When  we  first  went  into 
long  term  credit  w'e  were  ultra-con¬ 
servative  and  had  a  big  percentage 
of  rejections.  Realizing  that  we 
must  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
ill-will  this  might  create  we  adopted 
the  policy  of  having  each  question¬ 
able  applicant  who  had  not  by  past 
records  branded  himself  as  a  “no 
good’’  come  to  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  for  an  interview. 

With  him  we  have  a  very  person¬ 
al  discussion  of  his  financial  status 
and  by  comparing  his  obligations 
with  income  we  either  convince  our¬ 
selves  that  the  applicant  is  worthy 
of  the  credit  desired  or  convince 
him  that  additional  obligations 
should  not  be  assumed.  As  we  had 
expected  this  plan  first  sends  the 
rejected  customers  away  feeling  that 
we  have  kept  them  out  of  difficulty, 
second,  reduces  the  number  of  re¬ 
jections,  and  third,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all.  teaches  the  credit  man 
what  is  and  what  is  not  a  good  credit 
risk.  This  experience,  together  with 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
repossessions,  gives  the  department 
a  vast  fund  of  knowledge.  Knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  indispensable  when 
drawing  the  fine  line  between  the 
desirable  and  the  undesirable.  For 


the  year  1932  we  rejected  9.2%  of 
the  applications.  Last  year  we  re¬ 
jected  3.1%  and  our  repossessions 
have  not  indicated  unwarranted 
laxity. 

Our  analysis  of  rejxissessions  re¬ 
vealed  some  very  significant  figures. 
The  first  and  greatest  cause  of  re¬ 
possession,  repre.senting  forty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total,  is  errors  in  credit 
extension.  Most  of  those  in  this 
group  have  been  poor  moral  risks 
on  whom  we  were  not  able  to  secure 
information  on  past  credit  experi¬ 
ence.  Every  “no  good’’  must  stick 
somebody  once  before  he  is  thus 
branded  and  we  get  our  ])art.  The 
second  cause  is  loss  of  or  reduction 
of  income  representing  thirty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total.  We  have  found 
that  only  a  negligible  number  of 
people  will  buy  more  than  they  can 
pay  for  on  long  terms,  provided 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  living 
on  their  present  salary.  .\  credit 
man  passing  on  this  point  intelli¬ 
gently  must  be  familiar  with  the 
many  existing  standards  of  living 
and  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
judgment  of  the  purchaser.  A  credit 
department  can.  however,  find  out 
from  the  employers  of  most  custom¬ 
ers  the  probability  of  his  loss  or  re¬ 
duction  of  income  and  can  thereby 
reduce  the  losses  from  that  cause. 
This  figure  is  the  only  one  which  is 
greatly  affected  by  increasing  the 
payment  period.  If  we  had  sold  this 
merchandise  on  six  to  twelve 
months  instead  of  eighteen  to  thirty- 
six  we  might  have  reduced  our  re¬ 
possessions  by  twenty  percent,  but  a 
saving  of  twenty  percent  of  our  re¬ 
possession  losses  w'ould  lie  too  small 
to  be  a  determining  factor.  To  poor 
selling  we  attribute  another  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  our  repossessions.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  who  is  not  thoroughly  sold 
and  regrets  her  purchase  is  a  po¬ 
tential  trouble  maker.  This  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  credit  department  to 
handle  unless  it  gets  the  finest  co¬ 
operation  from  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments.  We  have  had  no  difficulty 
with  those  departments  directly 
controlled  by  us  but  have  experi¬ 
enced  some  difficulty  with  outside 
groups  selling  electric  cleaners.  We 
have  reduced  this  problem  by  a  veri¬ 
fication  letter  stating  the  amount  of 
purchase  and  carrying  charge, 
amount  of  down  payment,  terms, 
date  of  first  payment,  and  empha¬ 
tically  disclaiming  responsibility  for 
any  verbal  agreements  or  promises. 
It  is  a  simple  little  procedure  but 
the  results  have  been  remarkable. 
The  fourth  cause  which  covers  an¬ 


other  ten  percent  is  domestic 
troubles  and  one  for  which  I  suggest 
no  cure.  The  remaining  ten  percent 
covers  all  others,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  are  unsatisfactory 
merchandise  and  racketeering  by 
competitive  salesmen.  When  an¬ 
alyzed  these  causes  present  simple 
problems  which  can  be  at  least  i)ar- 
tially  solved  by  a  little  determined 
effort.  We  have  been  able  to  reduce 
gradually  our  repossession  from 
over  3%  in  1932  to  2.1%  in  1935. 
On  fir.st  thought  this  figure  might 
appear  to  Ik*  high  but  on  further 
analysis  the  loss  proves  to  be  negli¬ 
gible.  The  mark-downs  necessary 
for  reselling  this  repossessed  mer¬ 
chandise  amounted  to  .23%  of  in¬ 
stallment  sales  in  1933,  .16%  in 
1934.  and  .14%  in  1935. 

The  underlying  principles  of  in¬ 
stallment  selling  are  sound,  tlie 
methods  by  which  it  is  extended  are 
relatively  simple,  but  in  the  final 
analysis  its  success  depends  on  col¬ 
lections. 

Our  credit  department  is  just  as 
enthusiastic  about  collecting  as  ex¬ 
tending  sound  credit.  While  the 
primary  object  is  to  sell  mereban- 
dise.  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
money  for  it  be  collected. 

We  extend  credit  on  the  basis 
that  to  the  customer  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  worth  more  than  the  amount 
owing  and  we  collect  on  the  same 
basis.  As  soon  as  it  is  determined 
that  an  account  is  not  going  to  be 
paid  regularly  (not  paid  but  paid 
regularly)  we  repossess  the  mer¬ 
chandise  quickly.  A  mistake,  re- 
gardess  of  the  cause,  has  been  made 
and  if  there  is  any  loss  to  lx*  taken 
we  take  it  immediately  and  avoid 
further  loss.  The  merchandise  is 
charged  back  to  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  unpaid  balance. 

If  the  first  payment  on  a  new  ac¬ 
count  has  not  been  made  by  the 
time  the  second  payment  is  due.  we 
send  a  collector  who  collects  both 
payments  or  arranges  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  merchandise.  At  no 
period  of  the  duration  of  the  con¬ 
tract  do  we  permit  an  account  to 
become  more  than  three  months  in 
arrears.  Again  an  analysis  of  our 
repossessions  gave  us  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Over  90%  of  those  from 
whom  we  have  repossessed  mer¬ 
chandise  did  not  make  their  first 
payment  before  the  second  payments 
were  due.  Most  of  our  reposses¬ 
sions  are  within  three  months, 
which  accounts  for  a  high  reposses¬ 
sion  percentage  and  a  low  mark- 
(Cotitinued  on  page  36) 
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Tm^  summaries  of  the  Traffic 
(';  roup’s  Convention  sessions, 
iK  tiun  in  the  February  Bulletin, 
are  concliuled  in  this  issue. 

Mrs.  ().  Osborn,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  In- 
diau(  )polis,  Ind.,  was  the  first 
.speaker  on  a  symposium.  “How 
We  TIave  Increased  Production  and 
Reduced  Expenses.”  In  speaking  of 
the  definite  results  brought  about, 
she  said ; 

“(^ur  increased  production  was 
not  due  to  wage  incentive,  hut  rather 
to  the  selection  of  the  be.st  people 
available,  closer  supervision,  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  reports 
and  ])ractices  and  the  purchase  of 
modern  equipment. 

“W'^e  operate  on  a  budget  system. 
This  is  very  helpful  in  keeping  our 
numlier  of  employees  in  line.  We 
work  40  hours  per  week,  6  hours 
and  40  minutes  per  day.  Our  store 
opi-ns  for  business  at  9:30  o’clock. 
Formerly,  our  whole  department 
came  to  work  at  8  ;30.  Now  the  re¬ 
ceiving  clerk  comes  at  7  o’clock,  the 
checkers  at  8  o’clock,  the  markers 
and  stockmen  at  8:30  o’clock,  and 
the  receiving  office  at  9 :30.  The 
freight  elevator  men.  who  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  receiving  clerk, 
work  5  days  per  week.  8  hours  per 
day.  This  rearrangement  of  open¬ 
ing  hours  has  done  much  to  increase 
production  because  we  can  do  more 
work  in  the  'early  morning  hours 
when  we  are  not  disturlK'd. 

Aeeounts  Payable  and  Traffic  Office 

“In  the  Accounts  Payable  Office 
we  have  discontinued  the  practice 
of  making  a  record  of  invoices.  Only 
the  def)artment  .sheet  which  is  made 
after  the  shipment  has  Ix'cn  checked, 
marked  and  figured,  is  kept.  This 
.saves  considerable  time  in  getting 
the  invoices  to  the  checking  depart¬ 
ment. 

“In  our  correspondence  office  we 
have  a  Traffic  desk.  A  clerical  from 
our  office  goes  there  twice  daily — 
at  11  o’clock  and  4  o’clock  and  puts 
the  shipping  instructions  on  each 
order.  As  a  convenience  and  a  time 
saver  in  routing  the  merchandise 
orders,  we  have  made  a  traffic  file 
using  a  Rand  stock  record  cabinet. 
A  section  is  designated  on  the  tray 
for  each  state  by  a  little  green  cellu¬ 


loid  Hag.  Under  the  state  card  is  a 
card  for  each  city  or  town  in  that 
stale  where  we  have  a  resource, 
h'ach  card  contains  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  neces.sary  to  route  a  shipment 
from  th;it  particular  point,  whether 
by  ])arcel  post,  express,  freight,  or 
truck. 

‘‘.Some  years  ago  we  decided  to 
di.scontinue  the  practice  of  closing 
out  the  invoices  on  the  receiving 
record  to  just  see  what  would  hap¬ 
pen.  Nothing  .serious  has  happened 
in  more  than  six  years  and  we  have 
saved  about  4  hours  per  day  of  one 
clerical’s  time. 

Receiving  and  Checking 

“The  receiving  clerk  writes  the 
transportation  charges  plus  drayage 
on  the  shipment  under  the  receiving 
number.  The  checker  copies  the 
charges  on  the  apron  of  the  invoice 
at  the  time  he  checks  the  merchan- 
di.se.  It  is  charged  to  the  department 
at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  the 
invoice  is  charged.  This  eliminates 
the  transportation  report  that  we 
formerly  made  the  first  of  each 
month  which  took  at  least  one  full 
day.  .All  transportation  bills  are  now 
paid  on  the  receiving  platform  via 
tul)e  connection. 

“'I'lie  freight  bills  are  stamped  by 
the  receiving  clerk,  .sent  by  tul)e  to 
tulx*  center  which  sends  back  the 
money.  These  freight  bills  are  then 
sent  by  tube,  at  the  close  of  the  day’s 
business,  to  the  cashier  for  audit. 
Then  they  are  sent  by  tul)e  to  the 
Traffic  Office  where  they  are  filed. 
This  plan  eliminates  the  making  of 
vouchers,  the  checking  of  state¬ 
ments,  the  constant  interruption  of 
the  cashier,  and  relieves  congestion 
in  the  receiving  alley. 

“Our  receiving  record  is  num¬ 
bered  25  lines  to  the  page — 1-25; 
26-50;  51-75;  76-00.  We  write  the 
hundred  number  only  at  the  top  of 
each  page.  The  New  York  consoli¬ 
dation  number  always  ends  in  00; 
the  Chicago  Packing  and  Shipping 
number  always  ends  in  01.  That 
enables  us  to  turn  4  pages  at  a  time 
when  looking  up  a  number. 

“All  packages  from  the  United 
States  Packing  Company  for  one 
day  are  given  the  same  number  and 
one  entry  is  made  on  the  record,  as : 
U.S.P.  #2500.  The  receiving  clerk 


calls  the  number  to  the  heatl  check¬ 
er.  This  saves  the  time  of  placing 
the  numlx-r  on  each  package.  The 
‘U.  S.  Packing  list  of  shipments’  is 
filed  for  reference. 

“Each  department  has  one  or 
more  steel  bins  for  express  and  par¬ 
cel  post.  You  can  tell  at  a  glance 
what  shiiHiients  they  have. 

“We  have  165  portable  tables. 
Merchandise  is  checked  by  .style, 
numl)er,  size,  class,  etc.  and  kept 
in  that  condition  until  it  is  placed 
on  the  stock  shelves  or  is  sent  to 
the  selling  floor. 

“All  invoices  are  sent  to  Accounts 
Payable  via  tulx:  connection.  There 
is  also  an  intercommunicating  phone 
between  .Accounts  Payable  and  the 
checking  section. 

Marking 

“By  close  supervision  and  by  the 
markers’  daily  report,  we  have  l)een 
able  to  judge  what  we  consider  a 
fair  day’s  work  in  each  department. 
If  a  marker  falls  Ixilow  the  standard 
set  for  her,  she  is  shown  what  her 
predecessors  have  been  able  to  make. 
Her  pride,  plus  a  bit  of  rivalry  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  a  marking  room,  in¬ 
variably  increases  her  production. 

“Production  varies,  however,  with 
the  various  methods  of  packing.  One 
of  the  chief  handicaps  in  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  is  the  manner 
of  packing.  We  would  be  heartily 
in  favor  of  this  group  requesting  the 
mills  manufacturing  such  items  as 
gloves,  hosiery,  and  some  toilet 
preparations,  to  eliminate  all  un¬ 
necessary  packing  such  as  card¬ 
board.  cellophane  bands,  etc.  It  not 
only  costs  them  money  which  we 
eventually  pay,  but  most  of  it  is 
removed  in  the  marking  room, 
which  slows  up  production. 

“We  have  traded  in  practically  all 
of  our  marking  equipment  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  new.  We  have  rent¬ 
ed  Dial  Set  machines  and  bought 
several  sets  of  Dennison  remarkers. 
It  takes  less  time  to  clip  the  ticket 
than  to  write  the  price  in  pencil. 
A  loud  speaker  has  been  installed 
in  the  marking  room  so  that  we  are 
able  to  call  buyers  or  assistants  any 
place  in  the  department  to  the 
phones. 

Reserve  Stock 

“New  sections  of  steel  shelving 
are  equipped  with  a  shelf  about  3 
feet  from  the  floor,  which  can  be 
pulled  out  and  used  for  sorting  mer¬ 
chandise.  No  ladders  are  used  and 
a  cat  walk  connects  the  shelving.  A 
half  story  lift  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  two  5  ft.  tables,  carries 
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the  merchandise  to  the  balcony.  The 
stockroom  is  connected  with  three 
departments  by  intercommunicating 
telephones,  namely :  notions,  toilet 
goods  and  hosiery. 

“All  toilet  goods  and  notion  sales- 
checks,  except  takewiths,  are  sent 
to  reserve  stock  by  tube,  filled, 
placed  with  the  salescheck  in  pans 
on  portable  tables  and  delivered  to 
packers.  This  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old  method  of  send¬ 
ing  checks  by  messenger  and  plac¬ 
ing  the  filled  orders  in  trucks  where 
they  invariably  get  mixed  up. 

Returns  to  Manufacturers 

“Two  Egry  registers  have  been 
placed  in  the  return  goods  room. 
The  buyer  or  someone  designated 
by  her.  comes  to  the  return  room 
with  the  merchandise,  makes  the  re¬ 
turn  form,  and  places  it  with  the 
merchandise  on  a  table  designated 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  packer 
is  ready  to  pack  the  shipment  he 
checks  it.  Formerly,  we  checked 
eacii  shipment  as  it  was  brought  in. 
then  recliecked  when  it  was  ready  to 
pack.  Under  the  new  plan,  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  probablv 

207r. 

“Our  systems  have  been  simpli¬ 
fied  wherever  possible,  and  thanks 
to  a  very  generous  management,  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  whatever 
equipment  we  felt  necessary  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  department. 

“Our  percent  to  sales  for  the  year 
1934  was  .36,  and  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1935 — .36.  which  is  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  Retail  Research 
Association  group.” 

*  *  * 

The  second  speaker  of  this  sym¬ 
posium  was  Miss  Adele  M.  Cork- 
ery.  Traffic  Manager  of  Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  who  related 
the  definite  steps  taken  to  increase 
production  and  reduce  expenses 
which  were  as  follows : 

“We  took  our  first  step  in  increas- 
ing  production  by  having  our  plat¬ 
form  men  report  one  hour  earlier. 
We  made  arrangements  with  the 
freight  forwarders  and  other  trans¬ 
portation  companies  to  have  their 
first  loads  in  our  store  at  a  specified 
time  and  they  are  now  being  deliv¬ 
ered  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than 
store  opening  time.  We  also  had 
our  checkers  report  at  an  earlier 
hour. 

“These  changes  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  have  the  merchandise 


checked  and  ready  for  the  markers 
by  the  time  the  store  opened.  This 
made  it  possible  also,  for  the  buyers 
and  their  assistants  to  examine  their 
shipments,  verify  or  change  the  re¬ 
tails  on  their  orders,  and  be  back 
on  the  selling  floor  by  the  time  the 
customers  start  to  arrive. 

“This  changing  of  receivers’  and 
checkers’  time  helped  us  in  another 
way.  If  an  emergency  arose,  we 
had  sufficient  personnel  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department  to  handle  check¬ 
ing  and  marking  of  merchandise  be¬ 
fore  the  store  opened  thus  reliev¬ 
ing  the  selling  departments  of  any 
confusion. 

Checking  and  Marking 

“Our  next  step  was  to  increase 
speed  and  production  in  the  mark¬ 
ing  room.  We  have  a  copy  of  every 
order  in  the  marking  room.  These 
orders  are  kept  in  files  adjacent  to 
every  checking  and  marking  unit. 
Heretofore,  we  had  the  invoices  reg¬ 
istered  and  checked  from  the  con¬ 
trol  order  in  the  Accounts  Payable 
Division  and  then  placed  on  a  lock¬ 
ed  file.  We  have  now  accelerated 
our  method  of  handling  invoices  in 
the  following  manner:  IVe  do  not 
register  invoices. 

“We  have  found  that  about  fifty 
percent  of  our  shipments  have  the 
original  invoice  enclosed  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  container.  We  immediately 
check  each  shipment  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  invoice  and  marking  division 
copy  of  order.  We  place  the  receiv¬ 
ing  numher,  date  of  delivery,  and 
checkers’  initials  in  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  of  the  apron,  which  has 
been  attached  to  the  invoice  by  the 
checker.  On  city  deliveries,  the  plat¬ 
form  man  attaches  the  apron  to  the 
invoice  and  writes  in  the  space  al¬ 
lotted.  number,  delivery  date,  num¬ 
ber  of  cartons,  etc.,  and  his  initials. 
He  then  sends  these  invoices  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  checking  division  in  the 
marking  room  to  be  checked  with 
the  merchandise. 

“The  invoices  that  are  checked 
with  the  marking  room  copy  of 
order  are  sent  to  the  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able  Division  every  hour.  The  in¬ 
voices  that  are  received  by  mail  are 
sent  direct  to  the  Accounts  Payable 
Division.  Invoices  covering  ready- 
to-wear  shipments,  after  the  aprons 
have  been  attached,  are  dispatched 
to  the  marking  division  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  checked  from  the  control 
order ;  but  all  other  invoices  are 
checked  with  the  control  order,  and 
are  sent  down  hourly  to  the  marking 
room  to  be  placed  on  locked  files. 


Personnel 

“We  have  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  developed  the  receiving,  check¬ 
ing  and  marking  personnel  by  teach¬ 
ing  each  and  every  member  of  the 
various  departments  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  job.  We  did  this  to  maintain 
departments  at  par  during  peak  sea¬ 
sons,  vacation  time,  and  any  other 
emergency  time  that  may  arise.  But 
since  last  August,  we  have  changed 
regular  jobs  with  this  idea  in  mind 
— ^to  place  people  in  positions  that 
are  suited  to  their  natural  and  ac¬ 
quired  developments — to  build  up 
and  increase  initiative — to  keep  rec¬ 
ords  up-to-date  and  in  good  shape 
— in  other  words,  to  have  employees 
give  their  best  with  the  incentive  of 
acquiring  more  knowledge  rather 
than  because  of  that  ever  present 
force  of  fear. 

“Receiving  and  marking  divisions 
aflford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  its 
personnel  to  learn  the  fundamental 
principles  of  merchandising  and  con¬ 
trol.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  our  store  many  times.  With 
this  high  goal  in  mind,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  excellent  service  and  coop¬ 
eration  from  our  employees,  there¬ 
by  giving  us  better  production.” 

*  *  * 

The  symposium  on  increasing 
production  and  reducing  ex¬ 
pense  which  was  begun  at  the 
Thursday  morning  session  of  the 
Traffic  Group  by  Mrs.  Osborn  and 
Miss  Corkery  was  continued  in  the 
afternoon  by  E.  J.  Pulaski.  Receiv¬ 
ing  Manager.  Gimbel  Bros.,  N.  Y 
and  Harry  Werner.  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger.  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Pulaski  outlined  methods 
through  which  his  department  had 
not  only  increased  production  but 
maintained  it.  He  pointed  out  that : 

“The  proof  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  eventually  may  lie  in  the  com¬ 
parative  state  of  your  payroll.  A 
smaller  payroll,  however,  is  not  in 
itself  conclusive  evidence  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  We  have  found  i*^ 
necessary,  therefore,  to  develop  pro¬ 
duction  and  cost  of  production  fig¬ 
ures.  not  only  to  give  us  the  results 
of  our  work,  but  also  to  point  the 
way  to  increased  production. 

“I  suppose  one  obvious  method 
of  increasing  production  is  to  in¬ 
spect  the  amount  of  merchandise  fac¬ 
ing  you  in  your  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment,  then  adjust  your  payroll  as 
low  as  seems  possible,  and  push  your 
various  supervisors  for  more  work. 
Then  you  wait  for  increased  pro- 
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ductioii  and  as  few  complaints  from 
buyers  as  you  can  get  away  with. 
Seriously,  however,  before  we  tried 
to  increase  production,  we  had  to 
find  out  what  our  production  was  at 
a  given  moment.  As  in  other  Receiv¬ 
ing  Departments,  we  found  some 
markers  produced  more  than  others, 
and  we  have  worked  on  this  prob¬ 
lem.  But  is  that  all  there  is  to  the 
case’  Isn’t  it  just  as  important  that 
the  rest  of  your  Receiving  {person¬ 
nel  maintains  an  efficient  standard 
so  that  a  marker’s  good  work  is  not 
nullified  by  a  receiving  door  clerk’s 
laziness  ? 

“With  this  in  mind  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  ‘Co.st  per  Unit’  figures, 
which  to  us  seem  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  How  much  does  it  cost 
for  our  Receiving  Department  to 
mark  one  single  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise?  \\’hat  is  the  average  cost  of 
checking  one  piece  of  merchandise 
for  any  given  period?  What  is  the 
average  cost  on  one  particular  d.av 
to  move  one  piece  of  merchaiulise 
from  the  instant  that  it  is  accepted 
at  our  receiving  door,  opened,  check¬ 
ed.  marked  and  transported  to  our 
stockrooms?  How  do  these  costs 
compare  with  those  of  yesterda\-  or 
last  week  or  the  previous  vear  ? 
Once  these  records  were  made,  we 
had  developed  guide-|K)sts  for  the 
futtire. 

Daily  Production  Sheet 

“Our  actual  production  record  op¬ 
eration  is  as  follows : — Each  one  of 
otir  checkers  and  markers  makes  out 
a  daily  production  sheet.  Each  mark¬ 
er’s  sheet  has  the  following  head¬ 
ings: — Department.  Time  Begun. 
Time  Finished.  Invoice  or  Price 
Change  NumlKT.  Quantity  Alarked, 
Unit.  Merchandise.  Xon-Marking 
Time  and  Supervisor.  .\  similar 
sheet  is  filled  out  bv  our  checkers. 
These  are  examined  nightly  by  the 
supervisors  to  pick  out  the  slow  ones 
for  questioning. 

“The  following  morning  the  of¬ 
fice  clerical  records  the  number  of 
pieces  each  has  marked  or  checked 
for  that  day.  She  then  computes 
the  salaries  of  the  markers  or  check¬ 
ers  as  the  case  may  be.  and  thus 
arrives  at  an  average  cost  per  unit 
for  tliat  day. 

“Similarly,  at  the  end  of  each 
week  we  have  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  {wodtiction  co.sts : — 

1.  -Average  checking  cost  per  unit 
for  each  division 

2.  Average  marking  cost  per  unit 
for  each  division 


3.  Departmental  cost  of  each  unit 

received,  checked,  marked  and 

transported. 

“Our  marking  division  is  divided 
into  two  ready-to-wear,  and  two 
general  marking  divisions.  We. 
therefore,  know  the  unit  cost  on  any 
day  or  any  week  in  any  division. 
.Any  trend.  g(X)d  or  had.  is  noted 
immediately. 

Weekly  Meetings 

“We  are  not  forced  to  guess 
whether  or  nf)t  we  are  doing  a  good 
job.  Our  falling  payroll  figures 
cannot  cover  uj)  a  situation  where 
])erhaps.  our  decrease  in  payroll 
shoidd  actually  be  gre.ater  than  it 
is.  for  our  cost  per  unit  figures  re¬ 
veal  our  daily  trends.  We(‘kly  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  with  supervisors  at 
which  ea«  h  one’s  record  for  the  week 
is  discussed. 

“Our  Supervisors  are  trained  to 
deal  with  this  production  {woblem 
not  as  a  ca.se  of  using  ten  people  last 
year  an<l  nine  this  year.  Init  as  a 
problem  of  watching  the  yardsticks 
set  tip  for  their  division  which,  in 
actual  practice,  might  result  in  a 
much  lower  payroll.  We  have  found 
that  this  consistent  checkup  on  pro¬ 
duction  costs  has  improved  our  pro¬ 
duction  standards. 

“As  far  as  individual  incentive  is 
concerned,  we  have  established  a 
weekly  Honor  Roll  for  ready-to- 
wear  markers  and  another  Honor 
Roll  for  all  other  markers.  The  five 
highest  producing  markers  for  the 
week  are  listed  with  tlie  amount 
each  marked  for  the  week,  (^ur 
markers  .seem  very  interested  in 
each  week’s  standing. 

Rt  'organization 

“In  tlie  last  year  and  one-half,  we 
Iiave  reorganized  our  various  mark¬ 
ing  rooms  and  now  have  four  main 
checking  and  marking  rooms ; — 

a.  Main  Store  Marking  Room 
1).  Main  Store  Ready-to-Wear 
Marking  Room 

c.  Downstairs  Store  Marking 
Room 

d.  Downstairs  Store  Ready-to- 
Wear  Marking  Room. 

“As  in  other  stores,  we  had  to 
decide  whether  Centralized  Receiv¬ 
ing  Units  with  their  accompanying 
cost  of  transporting  merchandise  to 
various  .stockrooms  were  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  decentralized  units  ad¬ 
jacent  to  stockrooms.  With  centrali¬ 
zation  we  have  obtained  very  defi¬ 


nite  economies  because  of  the  super¬ 
vision  and  concentration  of  work 
obtained. 

A  Marking  Problem 

“One  of  our  minor  problems  was 
the  application  of  paster  tickets  to 
certain  drug  and  grocery  items  with 
polished  surfaces.  Since  we  have 
adopted  a  rather  complete  system 
of  individual  marking,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  formerly  to  use  Scotch  Tape 
with  our  pasters  on  these  items.  We 
have  practically  eliminated  the  use 
of  Scotch  Tape  by  using  ‘Stickit’.  a 
jjreparation  which  is  applied  to  the 
])aster  prior  to  putting  it  on  the 
merchandise.  On  packaged  liquors, 
this  solution  has  been  particularly 
helpful,  since  these  liquors  come  in 
highly  glazed  cartons.  With  the 
elimination  of  Scotch  Tape,  we  have 
been  able  to  increase  pro<luction 
materially  here. 

“In  our  Ready-to-Wear  Divi¬ 
sions.  we  have  installed  the  Denni¬ 
son  Dial-Set  Markers  with  their 
Hand  Remarkers.  These  machines 
have  also  done  their  share  in  help¬ 
ing  us  to  increase  production.” 

*  *  * 

The  fourth  and  last  speaker  on 
tlie  subject  of  increasing  production 
was  Harry  Werner.  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Hecht  Company,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C..  who  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  his  paper  was  to  point 
out  two  or  three  specific  changes 
that  they  had  made  to  improve  pro¬ 
duction  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  their  operation. 

“In  OctolK'r.  19.34.  the  jiercentage 
of  receiving  and  marking  payroll  to 
purchases  was  72/1009f  .  In  Octo- 
iier.  19,3.3.  this  jx'rcentage  was  re- 
<luced  to  64/100%,  a  reduction  of 
over  11%  in  cost  from  the  previous 
year. 

“The  month  of  October  was  chos¬ 
en  for  the  comparison  as  that  is 
tlie  month  when  we  have  our  store¬ 
wide  anniver.sary  sale,  a  month  in 
which  we  do  a  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  all  dejiartments  so  that  every 
kind  of  merchandise  is  handled  by 
marking  room  employees.  This 
great  imiirovement  was  largely  the 
result  of  certain  changes  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  year  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

“1:  The  numlx'r  of  ticket-attach¬ 
ing  machines  was  increased  from 
,3  to  12. 

“2 :  With  no  increase  in  individ¬ 
ual  working  hours,  the  employees 
were  divided  into  two  shifts,  some 
working  from  8  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 
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and  the  others  from  11  A.M.  to  8 
P.M.  This  permitted  us  to  keep 
the  department  operating  continu¬ 
ously  for  1 2  hours  although  the  store 
was  open  for  business  only  8  hours 
and  45  minutes.  Tlie  one  hour  and 
15  minutes  before  the  store  o])en- 
ing  in  the  morning  and  the  two 
hours  after  store  closing  in  the  even¬ 
ing  were  particularly  valuable  he- 
cau.se  of  freedom  from  interruptions. 

“3;  Interruiitions  were  further 
decreased  by  intercepting  in  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department’s  office  all 
’phone  calls  to  the  marking  room. 
Py  means  of  a  loud  speaker  hook¬ 
up,  individuals  can  he  paged  or 
messages  rel.ayed  to  any  part  of  the 
receiving  and  marking  dei>artment. 
Tnasmucli  as  the  majority  of  calls 
can  be^  answered  from  the  office 
without  further  ado.  the  numher  of 
times  a  marker  has  to  he  called  to 
the  ’phone  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

“4:  In  remarking  merchandise 
originally  marked  with  pin  tickets 
or  string  tickets,  it  was  found  that 
a  great  saving  could  be  made  both 
in  time  and  in  ticket  .stock  by  past¬ 
ing  a  gummed  lal)el  over  the  origi¬ 
nal  ticket  where  the  amount  of  the 
price  reduction  was  less  than  10%. 
All  reductions  are  not  handled  in 
this  manner  because  where  the  re¬ 
duction  amounts  to  10%  or  more, 
it  is  felt  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  price  a])])eal  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  showing  the  original  price 
as  well  as  the  sale  price. 

“5:  Gum  labels  on  shirts,  ties  and 
basement  merchandi.se. 

“6 :  W’e  have  in  our  marking  room 
a  cpie.stion  box  into  which  the  mark¬ 
ers,  checkers  and  receiving  clerks 
pnt  their  que.stions  as  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  and  marking  of  certain  types  of 
merchandise.  At  a  weekly  meeting 
the  supervisors  of  the  marking  and 
receiving  room  discuss  the  mistakes 
of  each  individual  marker  and  check¬ 
er  without  mentioning  names  and 
point  out  the  proper  method  of 
handling.” 


OPENING  WANTED 

.\dvertising.  Sales  Promotion  Man  ; 
Thoroughly  versed  in  every  phase  of 
modern  retailing.  Fluent  copywriter,  dra¬ 
matic  layout  man  bristling  with  unique, 
practical  promotional  ideas  that  bring  ac¬ 
tion.  College  trained  young  man,  27, 
single,  8  years  experience  modern  stores. 
Available  immediately,  go  anywhere. 
C-6-36. 


Express  and  Retailers 

R.  K.  N.  MERRITT,  .Assist¬ 
ant  General  Manager.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Relations.  Railway 
Express  .\gency,  in  .speaking  on  the 
subject  of  “b'xpress  and  Retailers”, 
outlined  the  many  improvements 
that  had  lK‘en  made  in  railroad  ex¬ 
press  service  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  stated  that  his  com¬ 
pany  was  owned  by  87  leading  rail¬ 
roads  and  that  it  enjoys  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  general  shijiping  public 
and  further  that : 

‘‘.Any  form  of  transiiortation  that 
during  the  year  of  1934  handled 
107.CXX),000  individual  shipments 
and  whose  customers  ^laid  more 
than  $133,000,000  and  that  handled 
considerably  more  than  that  in  1935, 
occujiies  not  only  a  place,  but  a  very 
vital  ])lace  in  .American  transporta¬ 
tion. 

“.  .  .  A  few  years  ago.  freight 
schedules  were  tightened  up  to  a 
point  where  many  of  them  were  al¬ 
most  as  fast  as  express.  Express 
schedules  therefore  had  to  be  speed¬ 
ed  up.  Terminal  time  had  to  be 
shortened,  transfers  had  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  through  car  routes  had  to  be 
originated.  Experts  studied  situa¬ 
tions  and  ‘established’  faster  ‘sched¬ 
ules’.” 

.Air  Service 

In  commenting  on  his  Company’s 
air  service  he  stated  that : 

“.Air  express,  slow  to  get  .started, 
is  now  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Its  growth  has  quickened  schedules 
and  brought  about  rate  reductions 
that  make  it  no  longer  an  emergency 
shipping  service  but  a  day  in  and 
day  out  procedure  for  thousands  of 
shippers.  .  .  .  Through  contracts 
signed  by  20  of  the  23  domestic  air 
lines  in  the  United  States  and  Pan 
.American  .\irways  with  the  Rail¬ 
way  b'xpress  .Agency,  direct  air  ex¬ 
press  service  with  door  to  door  jiick- 
up  and  delivery  service  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  215  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  .  .  .  in  addition, 
through  the  use  of  combination  air 
rail  service,  all  of  the  23.000  rail¬ 
way  express  offices  become  air  ex¬ 
press  stations. 

.  .  Successful  merchandising  to¬ 
day  demands  speed  in  transporta¬ 
tion.  Merchandising  men  know  that 
the  old  formula  of  having  the  right 
goods  at  the  right  price  at  the  right 
time  is  not  far  from  correct,  but 
that  it  is  easier  said  than  done.  Of 
course  we  who  deal  with  traffic 
problems  have  little  to  do  with  the 
right  goods  and  the  right  price,  but 


we  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  having  the  goods  there  at  the 
right  time,  and  no  merchandising 
plan  is  complete  without  that  ele¬ 
ment. 

“.  .  .  Seasonal  demands  for  any 
iti'in  must  Ix'  e.stimated  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  but  no  merchandising  mana¬ 
ger.  buyer  or  traffic  manager  can 
figure  exactly  on  the  moods  of  Na¬ 
ture.  AAiur  merchandising  experts 
may  figure  on  .spring  selling  to  lie- 
gin  about  .Aiiril  1st.  but  let  us  have 
a  few  warm  sunny  days  about  the 
middle  of  Alarch  and  your  store  will 
be  filled  with  ix'opU'  who  have 
money  to  spend  for  something  von 
will  be  wanting  to  sell  in  two  weeks. 
The  store  with  a  traffic  man  wise 
enough  and  keen  enough  can  cap¬ 
ture  that  business  and  scoiqi  the 
market  by  having  the  gixxls  trans¬ 
ported  to  him  by  express  to  be  on 
sale  when  people  want  to  buy  them. 

Low  Inventories 

“.  .  .  A"ou.  as  retailers,  know  that 
different  customers  do  want  dif¬ 
ferent  things  at  different  times  and 
it  Ix^comes  almost  impossible  for  any 
traffic  or  merchandising  man  to  an¬ 
ticipate  and  keep  pace  with  the  trend 
of  public  fancy.  He  can  only  do  his 
best  to  meet  demands  that  he  thinks 
will  arise  and  when  he  learns  he 
has  failed,  get  more  stocks  in  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  need  not  talk 
to  traffic  men  about  the  value  of 
short  stocks,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  many  retailers  have  con¬ 
quered  the  economic  situation  of  the 
past  five  years  by  keejiing  stocks 
dow  n  to  a  lean  margin  and  retilen- 
ishing  them  quicklv  and  freiiuently 
through  the  use  of  fast  transjxirta- 
tion  methods. 

“Stocks  on  shelves  and  in  transit 
cost  somebody  a  lot  of  money  and 
it  requires  nothing  more  than  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  inventory, 
merchandising  and  transjxirtation 
costs  to  see  the  f.allacy  of  heavy 
stocks  when  inventories  can  be  kept 
low.  more  complete  and  with  great¬ 
er  economy'  by  replenishing  them 
often  and  quickly  and  in  addition 
merchandise  is  always  fresh  and  in 
season. 

“.  .  .  With  distribution  on  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  basis ;  with  style  changes 
occurring  almost  overnight :  with 
heavy  inventories  eating  up  money 
and  light  ones  losing  sales ;  we  can 
all  see  the  need  for  speed  and  more 
speed  in  modern  merchandising.” 
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Book  Reviews 


•  BOOKS  • 


How  To  (iET  Publicity,  by  Milton 
Wrifilit,  McGraw-Hill,  New 
York.  $2.00 

TH1’2  value  of  this  book  will  lx* 
greatest  to  the  tyro  in  publicity, 
setting  forth  as  it  does  elementary 
principles  and  methods  for  practice 
in  this  field. 

Yet  many  a  retail  store  could 
benefit  from  its  reading  and  sugges¬ 
tion.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
retailer,  who  employs  the  news- 
pajxT  more  than  any  businessman 
to  carry  the  message  of  his  .store 
and  iuerchandi.se  to  the  public,  has 
more  frequently  failed  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  Ix-nefits  of  publicity  than 
any  of  his  fellows  in  the  business 
panorama.  And  even  more  ])ara- 
doxically,  perhaps,  while  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  genuine  publicity  out¬ 
side  of  direct  advertising  increase 
projxirtionately  with  the  smallness 
of  the  community,  stores  in  the 
smaller  cities  have  made  less  use  of 
it  than  the  retail  establishments  in 
great  metropolitan  areas.  Searching 
for  ways  of  building  good  will  and 
attracting  attention  to  their  husi- 
nes.ses.  many  merchants  have  totally 
overlooked  the  acres  of  publicity 
diamonds  within  their  immediate 
grasp. 

H.  Gordon  Selfridge  stands  as  a 
classic  example  of  what  a  merchant 
can  do  to  build  a  store  through 
clever  publicity  methods.  He  con¬ 
stantly  met  the  objective  of  all  pub¬ 
licity,  which  as,  the  author  of  this 
book  points  out,  is  to  “get  yourself 
talked  about.”  London  for  years 
has  been  kept  gossiping  about  the 
newest  wrinkle  at  the  Selfridge 
store,  be  it  one  of  the  store’s  famous 
election  parties,  or  a  curious  change 
in  the  .store  phone  numlx'r.  Many 
stores  may  have  neither  the  re¬ 
sources,  the  executive  personality, 
nor  the  desire  to  imitate  Mr.  Self¬ 
ridge’s  methods,  but  for  every  store 
there  are  opportunities  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited,  ranging  from  the  shopping 
column  of  the  local  newspaper  to 
the  good  will  potentialities  in  the 
leadership  in  a  communitv  cam¬ 
paign. 

Mr.  Wright  makes  the  point  that 
paid  advertising  and  publicity  are 
two  di.stinct  functions  and  must  be 
approached  separately  with  entirely 
varying  psychologv-.  Thus  in  retail 
stores,  as  elsewhere,  publicity  and 
advertising  should  be  handled  by 
people  apart,  although  publicity  un¬ 


doubtedly  must  he  correlated  with 
other  promotional  efforts  to  lx*  use¬ 
ful  and  effective.  However,  store 
publicity  is  no  job  to  lx‘  handled 
by  a  copywriter,  and  if  no  other  ar¬ 
rangement  can  lx“  made,  the  ]iart- 
time  services  of  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  on  a  local  paper  may  lx‘ 
sought.  No  store  should  feel  that 
it  is  obtaining  sjx'cial  consideration 
from  the  paper  through  such  a  re¬ 
lation,  however,  for  iniblicity,  on  any 
basis,  must  lx*  created  and  trans¬ 
lated  as  a  matter  of  “news.” 

Store  promotional  executives  will 
find  "How  To  Get  Puhlicitv”  an  ex¬ 
cellent  aid  in  a  conscious  analysis 
of  the  hidden  opjx)rtunities  for  pub¬ 
licity  in  various  fields,  publicitv  that 
will  build  business  through  interest 
and  good-will. 

Mr.  W’right  records,  "W’herever 
you  have  large  numbers  .of  people 
engaged  in  a  cornmon  enterprise, 
whether  it  be  a  factory,  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  theater  or  a  hotel,  you  have  things 
happening  that  people  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in,  if  only  they  are  presented 
properly.”  '  '  ^  ^ 

Ret.4il  Merch.4ndise  Accounting. 
By  Hermon  F.  Bell,  Ronald 
Press.  New  York,  265  pages, 
$5.00. 

NOTHER  good  book  has  just 
come  to  take  its  place  in  the 
retailer’s  library.  It  is  appropriate¬ 
ly  named  Retail  Merchandise  .'\c- 
counting  since  it  devotes  most  of 
its  265  pages  to  a  discussion  of  those 
problems  of  accounting  and  those 
phases  of  retail  operation  which 
concern  merchandise,  i.  e.,  inven- 


The  number  of  charge  accounts 
closed  because  of  excessive  unreas¬ 
onable  or  chronic  returns  over  the 
four  year  period  of  cooperative 
effort  is  regarded  as  negligible  by 
the  merchants  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  action,  when  necessary, 
is  taken  by  the  individual  store  on 
the  basis  solely  of  the  record  of  the 
customer  with  that  store.  In  most 
instances  of  this  character,  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  customer  have  led  to 
an  understanding  which  precluded 
the  necessity  for  closing  such  ac- 


tories,  sales,  markdowns,  gross  mar- 
gin. 

The  book  includes  detailed  dis¬ 
cussions  of  subjects  not  generally 
found  in  its  predecessor  publication 
in  the  field  of  retail  accounting.  It 
contains  chai)ters  on  Provisions  for 
Future  Markdowns,  Discounts  in 
Inventories,  Wf)rkrooms.  Leased 
Departments  and  Tax  Problems  Re¬ 
lated  to  Merchandise  Accounting. 
Rased  on  these  discussions  alone, 
the  lx)ok  can  be  recommended. 
However,  the  chapters  on  Retail 
Inventory.  Unit  Stock  Control, 
Merchandise  Budgets  and  the  Tak¬ 
ing  of  Physical  Inventories  will  be 
particularly  valuable  to  newcomers 
in  retail  accounting,  as  well  as  to 
merchandisers  who  desire  to  broad¬ 
en  their  views  by  learning  some¬ 
thing  of  the  control  point  of  view. 

The  author  introduces  a  new 
term  in  retailing, — “inventory  at 
mercantile”.  This  describes  “cost” 
inventory  obtained  through  the  use 
of  the  retail  method.  There  has 
been  a  need  for  a  term  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  inventory  value  resulting 
from  the  application  of  the  retail 
method  from  invoice  cost ;  pxrhaps 
the  author  has  found  the  acceptable 
term. 

About  the  author — he  is  a  CPA 
(New  York),  a  lecturer  on  retail 
accounting  at  Columbia  University, 
a  member  of  the  accounting  firm  of 
Lyhrand  Ross  Brothers  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  for  a  long  period  has 
Ixen  a  member  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  the  Metropolitan  Con¬ 
trollers’  Association.  His  book  is  a 
creditable  job — we  like  it. 


counts. 

The  Dallas  merchants  feel  that 
beneficial  results  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  program  both  to  the 
interest  of  the  stores  and  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

To  realize  lasting  results  from 
the  investment  made  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  establishing  more  careful 
methods  of  buying  and  selling,  the 
Dallas  returned  goods  program  is 
being  continued  as  an  insurance  pol¬ 
icy  against  reversion  to  the  abuse  of 
the  returned  goods  privilege. 


H.  1.  K. 


Store  Cooperation  Reduces  Returns 

{Continued  from  page  14) 
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Fashions 


A  Season  of  Great  Variety 
Reaches  Its  Climax 

BY  BOBBE  DONNEK 
Vi  ith  illiistration!«  by  the  aiitlior 


INSPIRED  by  multicolored  florals,  the  new  Easter 
a])i)arel  is  vibrant  with  color  and  expresses  graphic¬ 
ally  the  mood  of  the  moment.  Carrying  the  theme 
further,  it  is  not  merely  that  flowers  as  such  are  em¬ 
ployed  so  generously  and  extravagantly,  but  that  the 
colorful  variations  of  the  garden,  field  and  the  con- 


I 


1 


Above:  The  tunic  is 
an  important  feature 
of  the  mode.  Right: 
Simplicity  of  line  char¬ 
acterizes  evening  col¬ 
lections. 


servatory  have  affected  every  phase  of  apparel :  and 
sent  into  limbo  the  established  theories  of  co-ordination 
sponsored  for  years  by  authorities  and  dictators  of 
fa.shif)ns. 

Just  two  colors  in  harmonious  relation  to  each  other 
will  seem  old  fashioned  and  too  reserved,  this  Easter, 
when  compared  with  the  varicolored  outfits  s])onsored 
by  leading  shops. 

“Mix  your  own”,  to  your  taste  or  mood,  and  the 
more  unusual  the  better  seems  to  be  the  idea  most  ex¬ 
pressed.  Hence  it  will  be  quite  correct  to  wear  a  yel¬ 
low  tweed  costume  with  luggage  tan  or  brown  or  green 
shoes  and  gloves,  a  mulberry  hat  and  scarf,  with  per¬ 
haps  the  handkerchief  still  another  color  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

Combinations  that  will  prove  successful  will  of  course 
be  the  navys  with  cornflower  blue  and  yellow,  or  with 
red,  or  white. 

Luggage  or  London  tan  is  another  color  that  finds 
itself  widely  used  in  the  most  exclusive  groups  as  well 
as  in  the  lowest  brackets.  Its  fresh,  bright,  spring-like 
glow  harmonizes  well  with  navys.  greens,  browns,  greys 
and  tans.  Sand  or  beige  adds  a  distinct  flair  to  a  cos¬ 
tume  when  combined  with  luggage  tan  and  navy,  two 
combinations  sponsored  by  several  leading  57th  Street 
shops. 

Red  is  very  much  favored,  in  flowered  turbans,  in 
lx)Utonnieres.  gloves,  bags,  belts,  .scarfs  and  trimmings, 
and  is  smart — although  when  too  generously  used  may 
exceed  the  Ixmnds  of  good  taste. 

One  charming  navy  frock  was  brightly  highlighted 
by  huge  carved  composition  buttons  at  the  belt  and  on 
the  blouse.  Another  sported  three  red  patterned 
leather  roses  in  lieu  of  buttons  and  proved  very  dis¬ 
tinctive.  Its  general  simplicity  distinguished  it  from 
the  general  trend. 

Capes  appear  in  greater  numbers  than  ever — on 
sp>ort  tweeds ;  with  sheer  woolen  afternoon  costumes ; 
with  silks ;  and  in  furs  and  transparent  tulle  for  even¬ 
ings.  The  graceful  elegance  and  sweep  of  line  can  do 
much  for  a  frock.  Newest  and  most  strongly  favored 
are  the  square  shouldered  types  hanging  in  a  straight 
line  to  below  the  knees  and  longer. 

Topping  a  gray  tweed  frock,  one  square  shouUlered 
cape  was  collared  with  grey  ombre  fox  in  a  sumptuous 
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effect.  '  -rey  suede  shoes  and  bag  were  highlighted  by 
Ix-lt  and  gloves  of  rose  suede,  while  a  nmlticolored  scarf 
was  suggested  with  the  same  costume. 

Blue  corntlowers  bordered  gracefully  a  black  shallow 
horse  hair  turban,  and  a  lM)Utonniere  on  the  lapel  of 
a  redingote  worn  with  the  ensemble  added  a  touch  of 
gaiety.  Yellow  scarf  and  gloves  gave  that  third  color 
deemed  so  important  at  this  time  and  in  this  case  proved 
lx)th  gay  and  distinctive. 

Patent  leather  trims  are  not  relegated  to  shoes  and 
bags  alone  but  appear  as  touches  at  pockets,  as  bind¬ 
ings  on  bretons,  as  well  as  in  entire  sailor  hats,  and 
edge  smart  tailored  gloves  as  well.  .\  light  reflector, 
this  finish  to  a  costume  gives  color  and  sheen  to  the 
simplest  and  most  tailored  creations. 

Bolero  suits,  so  well  liked,  use  the  Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy  touches  of  frilled  blouses,  wrist  cuffs  and  collars, 
braid  and  wide  belts,  so  youtbful  to  small  women.  Gen¬ 
erally  prefered  in  navy  or  black,  this  tyj)e  costume  con¬ 
tinues  its  influence  into  the  evening  picture.  Here  we 
find  several  designers  showing  all  over  lace  frocks  in 
the  b'm])ire  theme  sjx)rting  these  short  bolero  jackets. 

Tulle,  chiffon  and  laces  are  much  in  evidence  and 
promise  to  color  the  summer  scene  effectively.  In  pastel 
shades  of  blue  or  pink,  lavender  or  silver,  they  are  quite 
youthful  while  the  black  nets,  embroidered  laces,  and 
Valenciennes  ruffled  types  suit  the  matron  as  well. 

Skirts  in  these  diaphanous  creations  come  in  various 
silhouettes.  In  the  Empire  trend  they  either  hang 
straight  down  to  the  floor  or  widen  below  the  knees. 
Some  widen  from  the  waistline  and  flow  in  a  volumi¬ 
nous  sweep  just  barely  touching  the  floor — a  perfect 
length  designed  for  comfort  while  dancing. 

Appliques  are  another  note  that  will  most  certainly 
remain  in  the  upper  brackets.  Large  white  daisies  with 
gold  or  red  hearts  are  stitched  irregularly  on  a  black 
tulle,  with  long  voluminous  sleeves  and  low  front  decol- 
letage  creating  a  gay  and  youthful  effect.  Large  red 
velvet  coin  dots,  a  good  four  inches  in  diameter,  are 
another  such  motif  appliqued  on  a  green  tulle  in  sev¬ 
eral  overlapping  layers  belted  at  the  waist  with  a  nar¬ 
row  red  velvet  ribbon. 

Printed  gaily  with  many-colored  flowers,  a  starched 
mousseline  de  soie  sported  a  high  neckline  shirred 
camisole  fashion.  Large  print  florals,  in  colorful  and 
sparkling  tones,  startle  with  their  brilliancy  and  bold¬ 
ness  of  design. 

.Simplicity  of  line  is  therefore  the  keynote  in  every 
group.  With  fabrics  so  rich  in  finish,  texture  and  color¬ 
ing.  little  is  left  the  designer  other  than  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  lines  which  tend  to  accent  the  beauty  of  the 
fabric  itself. 

Cottons  will  figure  strongly  in  the  summer  picture, 
with  batiste  and  organdy  fitting  gracefully  into  the 
stride  set  by  the  tulle  and  lace  showers  presented  this 
month. 

The  empire  note  is  predominant  in  evening  and  gar¬ 


den  party  frocks.  The  high  waist  line  lends  height  and 
.slenderizes  the  figure  inclined  to  rotundity ;  the  wide 
flowing  skirt,  reminiscent  of  the  gypsy’s  much  petti- 
ct)ated  and  flounced  jupon,  adds  dash  to  youthful  fig¬ 
ures  and  helps  those  which  incline  to  width  at  the 
hips. 

The  (jreek  note,  so  closely  resembling  the  Empire 
trend,  remains,  with  its  finely  pleated,  straight -lined  and 
tiered  skirts,  adding  height  and  classic  dignity. 

The  tunic  keeps  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Its 
adainability  and  varying  lengths  make  it  ideal  for  the 
shorter  figure,  for  when  cut  at  a  strategic  point  in  the 
skirt  it  can  create  the  illusion  of  height. 

The  Empire  further  lends  its  regal  note  to  this  sea¬ 
son’s  variable  influences,  by  the  attractive  interpreta¬ 
tions  it  inspires  in  a  new  wrap  by  Schiaparelli.  Of  stiff 
satin,  this  coat,  worn  over  a  colorful  print  in  delicate 
flower  tones,  was  charm  and  dignity  itself. 

Transparent  cloaks,  capes  or  flared  swagger  jackets, 
whether  of  net,  laces  or  embroidered  organdies,  are 
more  in  evidence  and  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  used 
this  summer. 

Ribbons  of  velvet  or  silk,  used  as  bows  and  sashes, 
are  liecoming  a  feature  of  importance — in  wide  sashes, 
“geisha”  fashion,  on  frocks  reflecting  the  Oriental 
theme ;  of  organdy  on  transparent  garden  party  frocks ; 
of  velvet  on  lace  gowns  in  the  empire  manner,  posed 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Three  hats  which  indicate  the 
variety  of  the  spring  style  picture. 
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Retail  Secretaries 


^  THE  QUORUM  ^ 

A  Forum  for  Retail  Secretaries 


Secretaries  have  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  case 
of  Hunger  vs.  Town  of  Green  Riv¬ 
er,  concerning  the  validity  of  the 
ordinance  in  the  'I'ovvn  of  Green 
River,  Wyoming,  which  declared 
solicitors  to  be  a  public  nuisance  and 
jjrevented  them  from  soliciting  in 
that  city.  At  the  time  of  going  to 
press  this  department  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  word  that  the  Wyoming  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  not  yet  handed 
down  its  decision  in  this  ca.se.  hut 
one  was  expected  soon.  You  will 
recall  that  the  U.  S.  Di.strict  Court 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  declared  the 
ordinance  to  be  illegal,  while  the  U. 
S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
it  and  declared  it  to  lx*  constitution¬ 
al.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  will 
have  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
subject  of  itinerant  vendors. 

*  *  ♦ 


The  editors  of  this  department 
acknowledge  with  ai)preciation 
the  many  complimentary  letters 
from  secretaries  concerning 
“Twenty-five  Years  of  Retailing.” 
We  hojx  this  will  be  accepted  as 
an  acknowledgement  of  those  letters 
as  well  as  an  expression  of  our 
thanks. 

In  our  letter  to  the  secretaries, 
we  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
would  find  a  lot  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  covers  of  this  book 
as  it  deals  with  the  major  develop¬ 
ments  of  retailing  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  including  the  his¬ 
tory  and  achievements  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  GckkIs  Associa¬ 
tion. 

We  are  especially  indebted  to 
Jason  E.  Hammond,  Manager  of 
the  Michigan  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  who  in  his  bulletin  to 
members  had  this  to  say  about 
“Tw’enty-five  Years  of  Retailing”: 

“This  office  has  been  complimented 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  with  a  copy  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  book  entitled  ‘Twenty- Five  Years 
of  Retailing’  which  is  in  substance 
a  history  of  the  progress  of  that 
Association  during  the  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence.  It  consists 
of  276  pages,  10"  x  1354" — about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  geographi¬ 
cal  atlas — beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated. 

“Space  does  not  permit  us  to  de¬ 
scribe  this  wonderful  book.  It  deals 
with  a  multitude  of  subjects  that 
have  occupied  the  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  during  these 
years.  The  price  of  the  book  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Association  is 
$2.50  and  $3.50  to  all  other  persons. 

In  my  opinion  the  possession  of 
this  book  will  be  of  very  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  any  merchant  who  washes  to 
study  it  and  give  attention  to  the 
valuable  information  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  Those  interested  mav  com¬ 
municate  with  Channing  E.  Sweitzer, 
Managing  Director,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Ass’n.,  225  W.  34th  St., 
New  York.’’ 

*  *  ♦ 

The  editors  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  help  secretaries  are  giving  in 
placing  this  department  on  their 
mailing  list.  The  purpose  of  the 
Quorum  Department  is  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  retail  secretaries  by  pass¬ 
ing  along  through  its  columns  im¬ 
portant  activities  of  secretaries  and 
retail  associations  which  w'e  believe 
wdll  be  of  interest  generally.  The 


bulletins  of  the  local  association  re¬ 
flect  their  activities  and  the  more 
hulletins  we  are  privileged  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Ix'tter  we  will  be*  enabled 
to  keep  up-to-date  on  what  the  vari¬ 
ous  associations  are  doing.  We  can 
in  this  way  get  a  bird’s  eye  view  of 
the  general  activities  of  the  local  re¬ 
tail  as.sociations  throughout  the 
country. 

For  lack  of  space  we  cannot  al¬ 
ways  quote  from  every  bulletin  that 
comes  to  our  desk.  Nevertheless  we 
find  them  all  interesting  and  it 
makes  easier  the  task  of  appraising 
the  importance  of  the  activities  of 
the  associations  generally. 

We  try  to  select  those  items  which 
we  believe  will  be  of  general  interest 
and  pass  them  along.  Lest  you  for¬ 
get,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
won’t  you  at  once  place  the  Quorum 
Department  of  The  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
-sociation  on  vour  mailing  list. 

'  ♦  ♦  * 

While  retail  stores  are  always 
ready  prey  for  all  kinds  of  quick 
money  schemes,  it  seems  that  spring 
is  the  time  when  schemers  are  most 
active.  Whether  it  is  the  enervating 
weather  or  simply  that  man  is  more 
gullible  at  this  time,  it  seems  to  be 
a  fact  that  schemes  are  more  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  spring.  This  department 
notes  that  many  associations  in  their 
bulletins  are  warning  their  members 
to  be  wary  of  special  schemes  and 
are  emphasizing  their  Association 
regulations  with  regard  to  solici¬ 
tation  for  contributions  to  various 
kinds  of  enterprises. 

The  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the 
Spokane,  Washington  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  distributed  to 
their  membership  cards  containing 
the  text  of  their  agreement  which  be¬ 
came  effective  in  that  city  on  March 
1st  regarding  contributions  for 
funds.  The  card  is  to  be  displayed 
conspicuously  for  the  Ixnefit  of  those 
who  are  seeking  special  discounts 
for  privileged  groups.  A  bulletin 
accompanying  this  card  urges  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
those  who  would  try  to  break  the 
agreement  by  falsely  declaring  that 
their  competitors  are  no  longer  com¬ 
plying  with  it.  Call  your  associa¬ 
tion.  the  bulletin  says,  before  ac¬ 
cepting  as  the  truth  such  statements 
regarding  other  stores  in  Spokane. 


This  department  had  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  hour  going  over  and  di¬ 
gesting  the  recent  bulletin  of  your 
National  Association  of  Retail  Sec¬ 
retaries  containing  some  interesting 
developments  and  including  the 
question  box  material  from  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  secretaries.  Each 
memlxr  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Secretaries  no  doubt  found 
it  as  instructive  and  helpful  as  this 
department  did.  Many  of  the  troub¬ 
ling  questions  of  long  standing  are 
dealt  with  in  these  questions  and 
answers. 

One  of  those  that  stood  out,  it 
seems  to  us,  was  the  question — “Re¬ 
tail  selling  by  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  and  how  to  curb  it”.  The 
Portland  retailers  seemed  to  have 
hit  upon  a  practical  idea  when,  as 
Mr.  Weinbaum  reported,  the  hotels 
of  that  city  are  represented  on  the 
Association’s  Committees.  Other 
cities  might  find  it  worthwhile  to 
follow  this  procedure,  as  it  no  doubt 
will  prove  effective  in  reducing  the 
practice  of  itinerants  hiring  hotel 
rooms  for  the  showing  and  selling 
of  merchandise,  if  hotel  management 
is  represented  on  the  committees 
that  are  attempting  to  stop  this 
practice.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Wein¬ 
baum  admitted,  it  does  not  stop  the 
orders  that  move  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
community  has  found  an  answer  to 
that  question? 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Sale  s  Promotion 


Is  the  Department  Store  ‘‘Doomed” 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

A  (lei)artnient  store  by  its  very  Roughly,  it  is  income  rcceiv- 


nature  is  interested  in  volume  busi¬ 
ness.  This  volume,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  location  of  the  store, 
the  income  of  its  surrounding  mar¬ 
ket,  and  its  own  general  limitations. 
Some  department  stores  are  after 
the  so-called  “lower  end”;  some  go 
after  the  great  medium  range. 

I  see  very  little  that  portends  the 
end  of  the  former  in  the  present 
economic  jiicture.  If  department 
stores  are  after  the  “lower  end” 
business,  their  superior  service  and 
very  stability  makes  them  keen 
comiietition  for  any  variety  store. 
If  they  are  after  the  medium  in¬ 
comes  and  better,  they  are  in  a 
fortunate  position  because  the 
growth  of  credit  business  has  pushed 
this  ty|K“  of  customer  into  the  high¬ 
er  priced  brackets — also  because  the 
last  few  years  have  taught  us  that 
better  things  last  a  little  bit  longer 
and  arc  really  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Since  few  large  department  stores 
aim  much  beyond  the  medium  priced 
group,  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  the  present  release  from  Wash¬ 
ington  of  all  incomes  over  $15,000 
totaled  but  18,000.  And  18,000 
among  the  126,425.000  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  represents  the  small  fraction 
of  .0142%. 

A  recent  advertisement  of  The 
New's  of  New  York  states  this  case 
with  unusual  clarity. 


ed  by  those  who  make  less 
than  $5,000  per  year  .  .  .’ 

“In  other  words,  the  untaxed 
get  alxjut  90%  of  the  national 
income.  .And  whether  you  pro¬ 
duce  o|H‘ras,  sell  spinach,  run 
a  beauty  parlor  or  pass  the 
plate  on  Sunday — your  best 
contributors  are  these  untaxed 
and  unpublicized  millions.  They 
buy  most  of  everything  bought, 
including  the  things  you  sell. 
Their  custom  supports  all  busi¬ 
nesses.  They  are  indispensable 
cu.stomers.” 

There  is  still  another  subject  that 
necessarily  enters  any  discussion  of 
the  future  of  the  department  store 
— and  that  is  the  expense  of  their 
operations.  I  believe  that,  in  some 
measure,  it  is  the  department  stores’ 
own  responsibility  that  in  the  past 
few  years  their  showing  was  less 
successful  in  the  profit  and  loss  col¬ 
umns  than  the  specialty  stores. 

In  the  first  place,  the  department 
store  needs  considerably  more  in  the 
way  of  warehouses  and  extensive 
and  complicated  reserve  facilities 
than  the  specialty  store  does;  and 
spends  infinitely  more  on  packag¬ 
ing  and  mailing.  These  are  difficult 
exp)enditures  to  reduce  without  low¬ 
ering  service  standards,  but  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  well  worth  intensive  study. 
It  mav  be  that  increased  and  more 


Secondly,  in  the  department  store, 
there  grows  up  like  'Fopsy,  a  large 
non-.selling  personnel  which  raises 
havoc  with  the  expense  figures.  Be¬ 
cause  the  picture  becomes  more 
complicated,  sight  is  often  lost  of 
this  important  factor.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  department  store  that 
is  not  carrying  many  more  in  the 
non-selling  personnel  list  than  they 
need. 

It  is  always  easy  to  tear  down 
the  selling  personnel  Ix'cause  the  re- 
.sults  of  their  individual  activities  is 
a  matter  of  record,  immediately 
available.  The  comjjtroller  finds  it 
much  simpler  to  determine  decrea.ses 
in  salespeople  than  in  the  non-sell¬ 
ing  personnel  in  terms  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  that  the  non-sell¬ 
ing  arm  of  most  department  stores 
has  yet  to  feel  the  microscopic  in¬ 
spection  that  it  needs. 

Thirdly,  the  larger  inventories  of 
merchandise  require  a  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  of  advertising  money  with 
consequent  increased  linage  and  a 
higher  advertising  budget.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  one  is  that  such  a  bud¬ 
get  nntst  be  used  to  best  advantage 
— which  in  my  opinion  is  by  pro¬ 
rating  by  division  rather  than  de¬ 
partment  in  order  to  retain  greatest 
possible  flexibility. 

This  whole  discussion  brings  us 
to  only  two  possible  conclusions. 
The  fir.st  is  that  the  department 
store  is  a  vital  institution  to  the 
community,  and,  as  such,  is  hardly 
likely  to  go  out  of  existence.  The 
second  is  that  its  financial  future 


“Any  notion,  moreover,  that 
these  publicized  18,000  get  most 
of  the  money  is  plainly  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Preliminary  reports  show 
that  income  tax  returns  for 
1934  were  made  by  fewer  than 
4,000,000  people  (which  in¬ 
cludes  the  publicized  18,000). 
How  much  income  did  the  tax- 


regular  production  in  the  market 
in  the  near  future  will  make  deliver¬ 
ies  faster  and  more  dependable  and, 
therefore,  simplify  the  reserve  prob¬ 
lems.  But  we  cannot  depend  too 
much  on  such  an  optimistic  possi¬ 
bility. 


lies  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants 
who  control  it — and  is  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  ideas  and  hard 
work  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
put  into  it.  I,  for  one,  have  not 
noticed  any  great  lack  of  either 
brains  or  diligence  in  the  field 


paying  four  million  get?  We 
quote  from  an  article  by  Charles 
H.  Franklin  in  the  Annual  Sur- 


Publicity  Executives  Please  Make  These 
CORRECTIONS  on  CALENDAR 


vey  number  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  published  on  January  4, 
this  year: 

‘The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Washington  has 
compiled  statistics  on  “na¬ 
tional  income”  from  Treas¬ 
ury  reports  .  .  .  National  in¬ 
come  for  1934  totaled  $48,- 
500.000.000.  Of  that  89.6%, 
or  $43,590,000,000  was  un¬ 
reported  in  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  because  it  was  distri¬ 
buted  among  persons  who 
had  no  taxable  income. 


(also  refer  to  page  37 

Dates  of  and  divisions  of  time  be¬ 
tween  seasons  reproduced  on  the 
Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Promotion¬ 
al  Guide,  1936  represent  Greenwich, 
England.  Standard  Time.  The  time 
in  the  various  zones  in  the  United 

Greemeich-Eng.  Eastern 
Spring  3/20  6:58  F’.\I.  1:58  P.M. 

Summer  6/21  2:22  P.M.  9:22  A.M. 

Fall  9/23  5:26.\.M.  12:26  A.M. 

9/22  X  X 

Winter  12/22  12:27  A.M.  x 

12/21  X  7 :27  P.M. 


)r  additional  changes) 

States,  (Eastern,  Central,  Mountain 
and  Pacific)  differs  from  Green¬ 
wich  time  by  5,  6,  7,  and  8  hours, 
respectively.  Therefore,  depending 
on  your  time  zone,  please  make  the 
following  corrections  in  your  cal¬ 
endar. 

Central  Rocky  Mt.  Pacific 

12:58  P.M.  11:58  A.M.  10:58  A.M. 

8:22  A.M.  7:22  A.M.  6:22  A.M. 

11:26  P.M.  10:26  P.M.  9:26  P.M. 

6:27  P.M.  5:27  P.M.  4:27'p.M. 
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The  Initial  Training  of  Salespeople 

(Con tinned  from  page  12) 


has  been  employed  to  do.  Then,  de¬ 
siring  job  security,  his  second  ]irob- 
lem  is  to  learn  the  most  efficient  way 
of  doing  .  .  .  When  this  knowledge 
of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  has 
been  acquired,  his  continuing  ])rob- 
lem  from  there  on  becomes  the  need 
for  a  sustained  will  to  do  .  .  The 
initial  training  program,  as  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  personnel  policy,  has 
therefore  these  two  objectives; 

1.  To  fix  a  proper  job  attitude. 

2.  To  establish  a  job  standard. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind,  the 
Personnel  Director  initiates  the  new 
salesperson  with  ati  introductory 
talk  which  we  cover  in  a  form  very 
much  briefed  for  the  juirpose  of  this 
article.  Note,  first  of  all.  that  the 
half  hour  is  spent  in  talking  alwut 
them,  not  about  the  .store,  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  its  worthy  record,  etc.,  but 
about  “you,”  the  new  employee. 

The  First  Talk 

“You  are  now  on  the  store  pay¬ 
roll.  You  have  been  employed  to 
sell.  Our  employment  manager 
knows  how  to  pick  new  salespeople, 
so  you  must  be  good  or  you  would 
not  be  here.  How  did  you  get  by 
him?  I’ll  tell  you.  Either  you  h.ad 
sold  before  or  you  imprcssetl  him 
with  your  ix)tentialities.  In  either 
case,  you  convinced  him  that  you 
could  do  the  job  of  selhng  as  we 
want  it  done. 

“You  may  be  here  for  a  day,  a 
week,  a  month  or  a  year.  I  don’t 
know,  and,  frankly,  I  don’t  care. 
What  does  concern  me  greatly,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  next  time  you  look 
for  a  job.  and  you  may  even  be  look¬ 
ing  for  a  better  job  in  this  store,  you 
will  use  your  record  as  a  salesperson 
for  reference.  To  another  business 
organization  you  will  say  that  you 
have  worked  here.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  will  write  us  to  ask  ‘Did  Mary 
Rrow'u  work  for  you?  And  what 
kind  of  a  job  did  she  do?’  The 
answer  it  will  get  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  a  job  reputation  you  leave 
behind  you.  This  is  a  straight  busi¬ 
ness  situation,  and  as  such  both  you 
and  we  should  treat  it  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner. 

“You  are  given  13  hours  in  which 
to  get  ready  to  do  a  job  which 
you  have  convinced  our  employment 
manager  you  can  do.  a  job  upon 


which  it  is  important  that  you  build 
a  business  reputation.  What  clo  you 
want  to  do  with  these  13  h.ours.' 
You  ma\’  never  again  be  given  this 
much  time  to  get  ready  for  any 
piece  of  work.  In  telling  me  what 
vou  want  to  do  wtih  these  hours, 
keep  this  in  mind.” 

Before  permitting  them  to  list  the 
subject  matter  of  their  training  pro¬ 
gram.  as  they  would  have  it,  this 
Personnel  Director  dramatizes,  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  the  selling 
scene,  picturing  the  relationship  of 
customer  to  salesperson  to  merchan¬ 
dise.  With  this  l)efore  them,  the 
new  salespeople  then  outline  for  her 
the  ho]>ed-for  content  of  the  training 
schedule.  Invariably  its  sequence  is 
as  planned  in  advance.  New  sales¬ 
people  want  first  of  all  to  “see  the 
department.”  It  is  not  the  system 
or  the  rules  for  which  they  ask  first, 
it  is  the  merchandise. 

A  Logical  Sequence 

The  order  in  which  salespeople 
ask  for  information  is  as  follows : 
merchandise  range  and  stock  loca¬ 
tion  ;  merchandise  facts  covering 
fashion,  use.  and  price ;  how  best  to 
use  this  information  in  customer 
conversation,  which  is  elementary 
salesmanship ;  system ;  store  tour 
for  department  locations ;  and  fin¬ 
ally  employee  rules  and  regulations. 

Having  given  them  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  planning  their  own  program 
of  job  induction,  the  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector  then  concludes  her  introduc¬ 
tory  talk  with.  “You  agree  to  start 
with  a  study  of  your  merchandise. 

I  can  give  each  of  you  the  floor  lo¬ 
cation  of  your  department,  can  tell 
you  which  elevator  to  take.  Do  you 
wish  this?”  Meml>ers  of  the  group 
always  say.  “No.  Can’t  someone  go 
with  us?”  This  permits  introduction 
of  the  sponsor.  “We  anticipated  that 
you  would  want  a  guide.  And  so, 
waiting  in  the  next  room  is  a  guide 
whom  we  call  the  department  spon¬ 
sor,  for  each  one  of  you.  She  will 
go  with  you,  she  will  stay  with  you 
through  the  period  of  your  prepara¬ 
tion.  Before  introducing  the  spon¬ 
sors  to  you,  let  me  say  that  each  was 
picked  by  us  as  sponsor  because  first 
she  knows,  secondly,  she  can  tell 
someone  else,  and  thirdly,  she  is 
willing  to  tell.  That  is.  you  can  ask 
her  the  same  ‘dumb’  questions  a 
dozen  times  and  she  will  answer, 


will  even  smile  while  answering.” 

S^x)nsors  are  then  brought  in  and 
the  new  salesperson  is  oflF !  She 
faces  the  new  adventure,  not  alone, 
but  in  the  company  of  a  guide  who 
is  selected  because  of  her  social¬ 
mindedness  and  because  she  knows 
and  can  tell. 

In  this  store  the  newly-ai)pointed 
sponsor  is  required  to  go  through 
the  initial  training  with  the  next 
group  of  new  sale.speople.  In  this 
wav  she  refreshes  her  memory  as  to 
the  content  of  classroom  training 
and  is  able  intelligently  to  supple¬ 
ment  it.  She  hears  her. self  described 
as  a  person  who  can  and  will  tell, 
with  a  smile.  Very  few  sponsors 
will  fail  to  come  through  for  a  store 
with  this  plan. 

\  General  Manager  Teaehes 

One  final  comment  on  an  intro¬ 
ductory  talk  such  as  this.  It  is  best 
done  by  that  executive  highest  in 
rank  who  is  available.  One  store 
studied,  of  more  than  one  thousand 
employees,  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
general  manager  who  is  the  first 
person  to  “teach”  the  new  sales¬ 
people.  He  insists  upon  this.  In 
fact,  he  has  gone  on  record  to  the 
effect  that  he  will  give  up  every 
other  executive  duty  before  he  will 
miss  an  opportunity  to  send  the  new 
employee  into  his  organization  with 
encouragement  and  counsel.  It  takes 
onlv  a  half  or  one  hour  each  week 
of  his  time.  Even  if  it  took  ten  times 
one  he  says  that  he  would  consider 
it  his  most  important  responsibility 
as  leader  of  his  organization. 

■So  much  for  one  store.  The  read¬ 
er  must  not  get  the  impression  that 
there  is  one  best  program,  that  there 
is  a  set  length  of  time  for  initial 
training.  In  stores  of  different  sizes 
and  requirements  it  varies  from 
parts  of  two  days  to  parts  of  tw’O 
weeks.  The  essential  thing  is  that 
its  content  be  such  that  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  of  the  new 
salesperson  having  herself  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  hand  to  meet  any  reason¬ 
able  situation. 

In  a  Larger  Store 

The  following  initial  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  regular  salespeople  in  one 
of  the  country’s  larger  stores  is 
another  excellent  illustration  of 
how  the  theoretical  and  practical 
features  of  this  period  can  be  corre¬ 
lated  : 

First  Week 

Monday 

1  ;00  to  4:30 — Training  Department, 
System  I. 
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4:35  t>)  5:31) — SptJiisor  takes  new 
IKiMiii  ti)  locker  and  selling  de- 
]i.irtinent. 

T  uesday 

<):(l()  lo  •>  :35— Selling  Department — 
Sponsor  gives  department  layout, 
stock  arrangements,  etc. 

10:U()  to  1 1  ;30— Training  Department 
— System  II. 

ll:.10to  2:55 — Selling  Department — 
Lunch  hour  arranged  hv  Fkxtr 
Manager. 

3:00  to  4:30 — Training  Dcp:irtment, 
System  111. 

4 :35  to  5  ;30 — Selling  Department — 
Closing  of  Department. 

Wednvsday 

9;(K)  to  9:55 — Selling  Department — 
Sponsor  supervises  stock  care  and 
arrangement,  discusses  department¬ 
al  system,  distributes  stock  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

10:(K)  to  11:00 — Training  Department 
—First  discussion  of  “Standards 
of  Selling”. 

11  :(K)  to  11:30 — Cash  Register  train¬ 
ing  for  regulars. 

11:30  to  2:55 — Selling  Department — 
Lunch  hour  arranged  by  Floor 
Manager. 

3:00  to  4:00 — Training  Department 
— Second  discussion  of  “Standards 
of  Selling”. 

4:00  to  4:30 — “How  We  Judge  You 
on  the  Job” — Discussion  of  The 
Central  Record  and  The  Shopping 
Re|X)rt. 

Thursday 

9:00  to  10:00 — Training  Department 
— Third  discussion  of  “Standards 
of  Selling”. 

Remainder  of  day  to  be  devoted  to 
Basic  Training.  Groups  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Training  Representative 
with  individual  Floor  Managers  at 
hourly  intervals  —  except  from 
11 :00  to  3:00. 

Friday 

Report  to  Floor  Manager  at  10:00. 
Remainder  of  day  in  selling  de¬ 
partment. 

Saturday 

Reiwrt  at  11 :00.  Remainder  of  day 
in  selling  department. 

Second  Week 
M  onday — T  uesday — Wednesday 

Basic  Training  work  with  new  people 
to  be  arranged  with  Floor  Mana¬ 
gers  by  individual  Training  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Short  hour  employ¬ 
ees  must  report  full  time  during 
the  period  of  Initial  Training. 

Many  stores  will  not  find  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  spend  this  much  time  in  class¬ 
room  work,  but  whether  ten  or 
twenty  hours  are  scheduled  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  interweave  the  class¬ 
room  instruction  with  floor  experi¬ 
ence.  An  early  hour  or  two  of  ap¬ 
prentice  selling  gives  reality  to  situ¬ 
ations  imagined  in  the  classroom 


later,  and  makes  it  easier  to  grasp 
the  ])r()cedure  for  handling  them. 
The  ])ressure  of  time,  the  unusually 
difficult  conditions  under  which  all 
.stores  have  worked  the  i)ast  few 
years,  have  tended  to  decrease  the 
i.ngth  of  time  s])ent  with  the  now 
])erson.  The  result  is  that  initial 
training  sliould,  in  many  stores,  be 
not  extended  necessarily  hut  greatly 
refined  and  intensified. 

J  his  beginning  instruction  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  composite  of 
general  preparatory  information, 
and  specific  departmental  informa¬ 
tion.  The  general  training  jor  the 
job  .should,  broadly  sjieaking,  equip 
the  new  salesperson  with  answers 
to  the  last  three  questions  listed 
earlier  as  essential  selling  equip¬ 
ment  :  that  is.  what  to  do  after  the 
merchandise  has  Ix'en  sold,  where 
to  get  unusual  information,  and  how 
to  build  and  maintain  self-confi¬ 
dence.  This  pha.se  of  training  com¬ 
bines  a  ma.stery  of  definite  systems 
and  routines,  with  an  a])preciation  of 
the  various  intangibles  that  give  the 
new  work  meaning.  This  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  mechanics  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  job.  The  analysis 
made  by  our  committee  of  practices 
in  fifty  stores  of  different  sizes  and 
ty]x*s  throughout  the  country  shows 
very  little  emphasis  on  the  latter. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  “the  unem¬ 
ployed  salesgirl”  so  often  groped  for 
reasons. 

Teaching  System 

System  instruction  is  not  too 
variable,  the  content  differing  only 
with  method  and  routine  of  each 
store.  In  our  analysis,  how’ever.  the 
time  sjx*nt  on  this  type  of  training 
was  found  to  range  from  two  to 
twenty  hours  in  stores  of  all  sizes. 
The  question  Ixx'omes  not  how  long, 
hut  how  effective  (though  two  hours 
would  seem  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  great  effectiveness  and 
twenty  hours  borders  on  the  in¬ 
humane,  suggesting  that  the  first 
step  in  .such  a  store  should  be  taken 
by  the  Control  Division  in  simidify- 
ing  systems).  The  instruction  must 
l)e  detailed  enough  to  cover  all  sell¬ 
ing  situations,  yet  simple  enough  for 
the  new  person  to  grasp  readily. 
There  is  no  one  best  sequence  in 
system  instruction.  It  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  i)articularly  whether  cash  sys¬ 
tems  precede  or  follow  charge  sys¬ 
tems.  The  important  thing  is  that 
the  information  he  made  simple 
enough,  clear  enough,  interesting 
enough,  complete  enough.  It  should 
include  rea.sons  zvhy  wherever  ix)s- 
sible. 


Let  us  assume  that  the  salesper¬ 
son  has  lK*en  told  to  turn  the  acl- 
dress  label  to  the  customer  for  veri¬ 
fication  after  it  is  written.  On  the 
surface  this  may  seem  a  minor  and 
unessential  detail.  Hut.  what  haj)- 
])ens  if  an  error  is  made.'  In  the 
noise  and  confusioti  of  the  selling 
lloor  an  address  has  been  taken  as 
t)0t)2  Cates  when  it  should  have 
In-en  ()0f)2  Yates.  'I'hc  package  is 
loaded  onto  the  truck  f(»r  the  Cates 
.\venue  district,  it  cannot  be  deliv¬ 
ered,  it  comes  back  the  ne.xt  day 
through  the  relay  to  the  Wrong  Ad¬ 
dress  Room.  Tlie  address  is  check¬ 
ed  in  the  charge  office,  the  teleidione 
directory,  the  city  directory.  If  the 
customer  is  listed,  the  package  g<x‘s 
out  again  but  three  days  late  hy 
this  tinu-.  If  it  is  a  cash  purchase 
and  the  cu.stomer  is  not  listed,  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  her 
complaint.  These  are  the  conse- 
(|uences  of  the  salesjxT.son’s  failure 
to  take  a  .second  for  verification;  a 
disappointed  customer,  a  store’s 
broken  promise,  a  great  deal  of 
wasted  time  and  motion  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  organization,  additional  de¬ 
livery  exjx'iise,  or  possibly  the  cost 
of  making  an  adjustment.  With 
this  complete  picture  of  what  may 
happen,  the  new  salesperson  will  un- 
derstandingly  cooperate  in  what 
may  at  first  have  seemed  an  insig¬ 
nificant  gesture. 

The  Setting 

How  can  the  mechanics  of  the 
job  be  made  interesting?  It  is 
“spinach”  at  best,  and  needs  imagi¬ 
nation  to  make  it  palatable.  First,  be 
certain  that  the  classroom  is  phy¬ 
sically  located  and  equipped  so  that 
there  is  peace  and  calm,  ventilation, 
adequate  light  and  comfortable 
chairs.  When  the  group  is  small, 
to  sit  around  a  conference  table 
helps  create  informality  and  lessen 
tenseness.  If  you  have  not  tried  the 
round  table  for  system  training,  you 
will  be  amazed  at  its  effectiveness. 
Fir.st  impressions  are  imjX)rtant. 
Use  every  opportunity  to  create  a 
friendly  atmosphere.  Employ  every 
possible  device  to  focus  and  hold  in¬ 
terest  ;  charts  to  look  at,  sample 
saleschecks  to  write,  printed  infor¬ 
mation  to  read  and  take  away.  To 
the  surprise  of  everyone  the  blown- 
up  salescheck  on  a  black  lx)ard  is 
being  used  less  and  less.  We  are  dis¬ 
covering  that  there  never  was  much 
relationship  between  it,  as  an  ob¬ 
ject,  and  the  piece  of  paper  called 
“salescheck”.  Have  members  of  the 
group  correct  their  own  saleschecks. 

(Coutitmed  on  page  36) 
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(Continued  jrom  page  24) 


down  pcrcentajje.  We  believe  that 
is  a  healthy  operation.  The  cost  of 
collection  from  a  slow  payer  over 
a  period  of  three  years  would  in 
most  cases  he  more  than  the  losses 
from  markdowns  and  the  cost  of 
reselling  even  if  nltimate  collection 
were  assured. 

.•\  good  outside  collector  is  a 
necessity  and  a  good  salary  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  man  of  the  re¬ 
quired  capacity  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  The  amount  paid  our  collec¬ 
tor  is  about  one-third  the  amount 
we  formerly  paid  our  attorney,  our 
losses  have  been  reduced,  and  the 
lag  in  final  payment  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated.  Less  than  one- 
tenth  of  our  repossessions  during 
the  past  year  were  through  the 
courts,  and  our  court  costs  plus  at¬ 
torney  fees  amounted  to  exactly 
$168.34. 

It  is  not  our  general  practice  to 
enforce  collection  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  the  courts.  Repossessions 
from  customers  who  made  their 
purchases  in  good  faith  and  find 
themselves  unable  to  meet  their 
payments  are  arranged  on  a  friend¬ 
ly  basis.  The  value  of  goodwill  to 
the  department  store  in  contrast  to 
the  “one-sale”  specialty  shop  must 
always  he  considered.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  produce  good  figures  at 
the  store’s  expense — realized  in 
other  departments.  If,  however,  the 
purchaser  can  pay  and  has  no  legiti¬ 
mate  reason  for  not  doing  so,  the 
article  is  repossessed  and  a  defi¬ 
ciency  judgment  adequate  to  cover 
all  losses  and  the  costs  of  collection 
is  secured  and  collected.  This  ac¬ 
tion  serves  a  dual  purpose.  It  re¬ 
duces  losses  and  keeps  away  the 
dead-beats.  The  reputation  of  being 
hard  collectors  and  the  reputation 
of  being  fair  and  reasonable  within 
the  bounds  of  good  business  prac¬ 
tices,  are  both  valued  acquisitions. 

Liberal  long  term  credit  alone 
will  not  rapidly  increase  home  fur¬ 
nishings  sales  but  it  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  phenomenal  business  in 
this  department.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  attempt  to  offer 
a  sales  plan  for  even  each  major 
group  in  the  home  furnishings  di¬ 
vision  in  so  brief  a  discussion  but  a 
few  figures  from  our  operation  illus¬ 
trate  its  vast  possibilities.  Prior  to 
1932  our  installment  sales  repre¬ 


sented  on  an  average  about  six  or 
.seven  percent  of  our  total  volume. 
That  figure  has  since  that  time 
steadily  increased.  Last  year  our 
installment  .sales  represented  almost 
eighteen  percent  of  our  total.  Two 
percent  of  the  eleven  percent  in¬ 
crease  has  been  in  those  depart¬ 
ments  which  still  sell  on  short  terms 
and  the  other  nine  percent  has  been 
chiefly  on  the  four  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  which  we  have  sold  on  long 
terms.  Namely,  electrical  refrigera¬ 
tors,  washing  machines,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  electric  cleaners. 


This  additional  business  came 
from  all  over  Northern  New  Jersey. 
.\  good  part  of  it  came  from  sec¬ 
tions  which  were  never  before  con¬ 
sidered  within  our  shopping  area. 
These  people  could  have  found  the 
.same  products  in  dozens  of  places 
and  many  of  them  in  their  own  towns 
and  villages  but  we  offered  them  the 
credit  facilities  they  wanted.  We 
have  not  only  Ixmefited  by  these  ap¬ 
pliance  sales  but  we  have  benefited 
an  incalculable  amount  by  having 
several  thousand  customers  come  in¬ 
to  our  store  to  make  payments  every 
month  and  we  have  opened  hun¬ 
dreds  of  regular  charge  accounts  for 
those  who  have  satisfactory  ac¬ 
counts.  The  value  of  this  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  shopping  area  is  too 
important  to  be  overlooked. 


Initial  Training  of  Employees 

(Continued  jrom  page  35) 


In  large  classes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  a  second  person  in  the  super¬ 
vision  and  checking.  Encourage 
questions.  .Active  participation  is 
the  most  direct  route  to  learning. 

Make  the  information  as  drama¬ 
tic,  forceful  and  alive  as  possible. 
One  store  teaches  system  by  demon¬ 
strating  selling  situations  with 
imaginary  customer,  salesperson  and 
merchandise,  and  having  the  new 
salespeople  make  checks  for  the 
various  kinds  of  sales  as  these  are 
dramatized  before  their  eyes.  This 
makes  for  a  system  class  that  is  not 
dull,  and  gives  opportunity  for  the 
demonstration  of  elementarv  selling 
principles  as  well.  It  is,  however, 
time-consuming  and  requires  sev¬ 
eral  instead  of  one  from  the  train¬ 
ing  staff.  Other  stores  have  in  re¬ 
cent  years  developed  movies  to  illus¬ 
trate  various  points  of  system  prac¬ 
tice.  They  are  very  effective.  Sales- 
check  illegibility  becomes  more  im¬ 
portant  when  pictured  in  terms  of 
customer  disappointments. 

So  much  for  the  classroom  train¬ 
ing  that  familiarizes  the  new  sales¬ 
person  with  the  intricacies  of  sys¬ 
tem  and  procedure.  Just  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  getting  her  ready  to  make 
the  contact  at  the  counter  one  of 
profit,  are  certain  intangibles  which 
make  for  her  an  understanding  of 
the  store  as  a  whole,  which  give  a 
sense  of  significance  to  the  job,  and 
show  her  that  the  small  part  she 
plays  is  thoroughly  important.  Be 
certain  that  these  are  not  presented 
in  a  paternalistic  or  patronizing 


manner,  however.  Employees  in¬ 
variably  resent  the  inference  that 
they  are  adolescent  or  that  it  is  a 
privilege  to  work  for  the  “institu¬ 
tion.” 

General  Information 
Store  history  is  stimulating  and 
often  colorful.  Employees  usually 
have  more  job-interest  when  they 
have  some  conception  of  the  story 
of  the  store’s  growth  and  a  picture 
of  its  present  organization  set-up 
showing  the  part  they  play  in  it. 
.‘\n  explanation  of  Store  Rules  and 
Regulations  (Store  Information  is 
a  better  term),  which  falls  into  this 
phase  of  training,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  and  thoughtfully  given.  The 
fewer  rules  the  better,  of  course,  and 
be  certain  that  a  reason  is  given  for 
every  rule.  If  Jane  Brown,  good 
looking,  with  a  feeling  for  clothes 
and  a  flair  for  color,  understands 
that  restrictions  in  dress  help  to 
create  a  desired  atmosphere  by 
eliminating  distraction  and  color 
clash  with  the  merchandise  she  is 
handling,  thereby  increasing  her 
chances  of  selling  any  given  article 
of  merchandise,  she  will  be  less  like¬ 
ly  to  feel  that  her  individuality  is 
being  destroyed.  Tommy  Jones 
with  a  “gift  of  gab”  is  prone  to  talk 
on  elevators  as  well  as  off  them. 
When  employee  silence  is  explained 
as  good  manners  in  business,  he  co¬ 
operates  willingly.  Rules  can  either 
be  irritants  or  reasonable  requests, 
and  their  constructive  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  a  tremendous  force  in  build¬ 
ing  the  right  attitude  toward  one’s 
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Personnel 


job  ami  one's  store.  This  is  among 
tlie  most  important  re.sponsibilities 
of  tlie  training  jx'r.son  who  conducts 
this  i)art  of  initial  training 

Dctine  store  imlicy  and  standards 
of  selling  as  something  more  than 
a  list  of  ])oints  on  a  ])rinted  page. 
Interpret  the  store  as  a  corporate 
personality,  a  composite  of  every 
individual  in  it.  .\Iake  her  realize 
that  its  reputation  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  built  by  the  cumulative 
impressions  that  the  customers  carry 
awa\.  and  that  every  contact  she 
makes  creates  an  imjiression.  good, 
iKid  or  even  indifferent. 

Standards.  ])ersr)nality,  policies— 
these  are  vague,  indefinite  terms, 
which  need  to  he  ])er.sonalized  to 
Ixcome  significant.  The  hostess- 
guest  illustration  is  a  hackneyed  hut 
pertinent  one  in  getting  over  the 
fact  that  each  employee  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  rejiresentative  of  the  store. 
\"ary  this  approach  by  saying  early 
in  the  training  of  the  new  salesper¬ 
son.  “the  one  thing  which  you  bring 
with  you  to  your  job  is  far  more 
imirortant  than  all  of  the  things  we 
teach  you— that  is.  your  personality, 
your  social  self’’.  This  is  a  flatter¬ 
ing  statement  and  a  true  one.  Stress 
the  publicity  power  of  the  customer 
over  her  bridge  table  or  garden 
fence,  as  an  incentive  for  excellent 
and  ])ersonal  service  to  every  cus¬ 
tomer.  Emphasize  that  there  is  no 
better  way  of  building  up  a  person¬ 
al  following,  the  strongest  asset  a 
sales]K*rson  can  have.  .-X.  store  as¬ 
sures  its  customers  of  prompt,  .sat¬ 
isfactory  service.  This  justifies 
management’s  request  that  em¬ 
ployee  .shopping  be  done  during  the 
hours  that  customer  traffic  is  light 
— and  so  on.  Stress  bcraitsc  in  this 
section  of  initial  training.  The  tend¬ 
ency  has  been  too  much  generality, 
too  little  e.xplanation.  Do  you  do  a 
lx*tter  job  when  you  understand 
7c7(y.’  ('ll  course  you  do.  and  so 
d<X‘s  the  new  sale.sperson. 

Job  Courage 

\N  e  have  considered  job  philoso¬ 
phy  and  job  mechanics.  There  is 
one  other  responsibility  toward  the 
new  .salesperson  during  the  period 
of  initial  training.  She  needs  job 
courage,  the  conviction  that  she  can 
perform  the  new  task  through  con¬ 
fidence  in  herself  and  confidence 
that  people  will  be  sympathetic  and 
helpful.  There  will  probably  never 
be  a  store  so  Utopian  that  under¬ 
standing  and  helpfulness  can  lie 
guaranteed  in  every  personal  con¬ 
tact.  Nevertheless,  the  new  person 


should  leave  the  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  with  the  assurance  that  there 
is  one  friend  and.  furthermore,  that 
she  can  count  on  at  least  one  ]x*r.son 
in  the  selling  department  to  help 
her  over  the  bunqis.  The  latter 
point  will  lx*  considered  at  length, 
as  initial  training  on  the  job,  in  the 
second  and  final  section  on  “d'he 
Initial  Training  of  Sales]x*oi)Ie.” 

Summarizing,  the  new  sale.s]x*r- 
.son's  general  training  jor  the  job 
.should  .send  her  int(t  the  selling 
scene  with : 

1.  .\  sense  of  ])ride  and  ex^x-ctancy, 
Ix'cause  she  is  about  to  engage 
in  a  task  that  has  significance 


and  dignity,  and  lx*cau.se  she  is 
going  to  find  it  stimulating  and 
satisfying  to  represent  her  store 
and  interpret  its  service  policy. 

2.  .\  feeling  of  security  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  her  ability  to  sell  her 
first  customer,  since  her  instruc¬ 
tion  in  nx*rchandise.  systems  and 
routines  has  Ix'en  complete, 
simple  and  clear. 

3.  A  sense  of  calm  and  ease,  since 
she  knows  that  workers  around 
her  will  be  sympathetic  and 
helpful. 

When  we  have  done  this,  we  will 
have  lK*gun.  and  only  begun,  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  today's  sales])erson. 


A  Will  Call  System  That  Works 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


C.  D.  D's. 

In  a  C.O.D.  transaction  a  pink 
Will  Call  C.O.D.  form  is  used.  The 
cashier  posts  the  balance  on  her 
ledger  card  and  at  the  same  time  on 
the  C.O.D.  form,  the  balance,  of 
course,  remaining  open  and  held 
waiting  for  the  money  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  delivery.  The 
l)ink  form  accompanies  the  package 
to  the  delivery  where  it  is  held  by 
the  C.O.D.  clerk  until  the  money  is 
collected.  It  is  then  returned  with 
the  money  to  the  Will  Call  cashier. 
I'he  ledger  card  is  credited  and  the 
account  balanced. 

Transfer  to  Charge 

W’e  use  the  salescheck  for  this 
])urix)se,  .stamping  it  “Will  Call 
Transfer.”  After  the  transfer  is 
made  out.  it  is  inserted  in  the  au¬ 
thorizing  phone  and  authorized  the 
same  as  a  charge  sale.  The  original 
is  used  by  tbe  W’ill  Call  cashier 
after  which  it  is  sent  to  the  Hook- 
kei])ing  Department  to  be  posted  as 


a  debit  to  the  various  accounts.  The 
duplicate  transfer  is  used  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  merchandise. 

Partial  Payment 

With  our  system,  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  take  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment.  as  the  cashier  merely  posts 
the  ledger  card  and  cirstomer’s  re- 
ceii)t  without  any  difficulty. 

Follow  Up 

For  follow  up,  we  u.se  a  per¬ 
forated,  combination  envelope  and 
letter  fold  form,  which  is  entered  in 
the  mails  as  second  class.  We  em¬ 
ploy  this  form  for  two  notices.  The 
first  is  sent  to  the  cu.stomer  after 
the  merchandise  has  lx*en  held  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  forwarded  .seven  days  after 
the  first  has  gone  out. 

.\s  in  all  individual  store  proce¬ 
dures.  there  are  numerous  details 
regarding  our  method  which  I  have 
not  gone  into,  but  I  Ix'lieve  that  I 
have  included  in  this  description  the 
most  im]X)rtant  steps  of  our  system. 


To  SubscTil>er8  of  The  Retailer’s 
Calendar  and  Promotional  Guide: 

(also  refer  to  page  33  for  additional  clianges ) 


'T’HE  following  corrections  and  addi- 
tions  of  dates  of  interest  may  be  made 
in  The  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Promo¬ 
tional  Guide. 

The  dates  of  X.ATIOXAL  FIRST 
.•XID  WEEK  have  been  changed  from 
Mav  3-9  to  May  17-23. 

pr.  Scholl’s  FOOT  CO  .M  FORT 
WEEK  has  been  fi.xed  for  June  6-13. 
(Event  not  included  in  Retailer’s  Cal¬ 
endar.  ) 

NATIONAL  DISPLAY  WEEK  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  International  .-yssociation 
of  Display  Men  and  endorsed  by  the 


Sales  Promotion  Division  will  lx  ob¬ 
served  .April  1-6.  (Event  not  included  in 
Retailer's  Calendar.) 

Dates  of  the  following  weeks  now 

marked  tentative  have  been  definitely 
fi.xed  without  changes. 

National  Baseball  Week  April  4-11 
National  Garden  Week  .April  19-25 

National  Fishermen’s  Week 

April  2S-May  2 
National  Golf  Week  May  2-9 

National  Tennis  Week  May  23-30 

Buddy  Poppy  Week  May  23-30 
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Merchandising  —  Promotion 


Store  Men  Discuss  ”A11  Guard”  Campaign 


At  a  conference  called  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  representatives  of 
New  York  department  stores  and 
important  buying  offices  discussed 
the  merchandising  and  store  promo¬ 
tion  plans  of  the  All-Guard  Guar¬ 
anteed  W'ashahle  program  and  sug¬ 
gested  changes  to  make  the  program 
more  effective. 

Lew  Hahn,  former  jiresident  of 
the  .Association  and  now  head  of 
the  Syndicate-.Alliance  Trading  Cor¬ 
poration,  presided  at  the  meeting, 
the  call  for  which  was  issued  by 
Frank  \V.  Spaeth,  manager  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  and  T.  L. 
Planke,  manager  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division. 

Purpose  of  Meeting 

“We  understand.’’  declared  the 
call  for  the  meeting,  “that  Sanfor- 
ized-shrunk  cooperating  with  asso¬ 
ciated  interests  will  .spend  a  million 
dollars  this  year  on  a  merchandising 
and  promotional  program  for  the 
puriK)se  of  increasing  sales  or  at 
least  the  average  sale  of  washable 
cotton  piece  goods  and  ai^imrd. 

“This  program  appears  to  he  an 
interesting  departure  from  current 
marketing  methods — and  as  such  it 
undoubtedly  involves  the  close  in¬ 
terest  of  all  department  and  .s]x-cial- 
ty  store  retailers  throughout  the 
country.  Tf  the  i>roject  develops  ac¬ 
cording  to  pres:'nt  well-conceived 
])lans.  its  factors  will  tend  to  change 
the  merchandising  policies  and 
methods  in  some  twenty-one  divi¬ 
sions  of  de|)artment  stores  in  which 
the  Sanforized-shrunk  method  of 
.shrinkage  is  featured. 

“W  Idle  your  .Association  does  not 
endor.se  anv  marketing  program  of 
any  individual  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness.  it  does  hold  to  the  belief  that 
many  of  these  tirograms  might  he 
made  more  workable,  practical  and 
valuable  if  the  retailer’s  point  of 
view  is  reflected  in  them.” 

John  C.  Turrell.  director  of 
duett,  Pealx)dy  &  Co.,  in  charge 
of  Sanforized-shrunk.  was  iigro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Hahn  and  hrieflv  dis¬ 
cussed  the  process  and  its  objec¬ 
tives. 

F.limination  of  shrinkage,  he  de¬ 
clared,  is  so  desirable  a  factor  in 
fabrics  that  during  the  five  vears 
since  the  Sanforizing  process  was 


fiiast  made  available,  52  finishing 
plants  have  l)een  licensed  in  the 
United  States  to  produce  fabrics  so 
processed.  In  addition,  there  are 
six  plants  licensed  in  Switzerland, 
six  in  Great  Britain,  four  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  one  in  Sweden. 

The  advertising  and  promotional 
activities  of  Sanforized-shrunk  with 
associated  interests  to  assure  to  the 
consumer  washability  satisfaction  in 
cottons  and  linens,  were  outlined  by 
Byron  G.  Moon,  sales  counsel.  The 
most  elaborate  juogram  he  cited  is 
the  cooperative  one  with  Rinso  La¬ 
boratories  of  Lever  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany.  to  establish  a  group  of  wash¬ 
able  fabrics  guaranteed  to  be  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  colorfast  and  com¬ 
pletely  shrunk  by  the  Sanforizing 
process. 

National  magazine  advertising  of 
Sanforized-.shrunk  and  newspaper 
advertising  by  Rinso  is  publicizing 
the  .All-Guard  Guaranteed  Wash¬ 
able  tag  which  identifies  these  fab¬ 
rics  to  millions  throughout  the 
country. 

Newspa]>er  advertising.  Mr. 
Moon  declared,  includes  continuity 
copy  in  color  in  .American  Weekly 
and  the  metropolitan  Sunday  comic 
sections.  Siqqdementing  this  is  space 
in  black  and  white  in  .American 
Weekly  and  in  37  new.s])ai)ers  in 
35  key  cities.  This  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  reaches  a  total  circulation 
of  18.800,534. 

In  every  imiiortant  national  mag¬ 
azine,  Sanforized-shrunk  is  adver¬ 
tising  .All-Guard  identified  fabrics. 

Features  of  Project 

Details  of  the  merchandising  and 
promotion  service  being  offered  to 
retailers  desiring  to  feature  the.se 
fabrics  were  explained.  It  includes 
a  wide  range  of  displays,  chevron 
armbands  for  sales  people  and  cos¬ 
tumes  for  dramatic  department 
presentation.  .An  im])ortant  factor 
in  this  service  is  the  extensive  edu¬ 
cational  activity  of  Textiles  h'duca- 
tion  Bureau  which  is  supplying 
18.000  home  economic  teachers 
throughout  the  country  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  qualities  of  .All- 
Guard  Guaranteecl  W’ashable  fab¬ 
rics. 

!Mr.  Moon  also  cited  activities  of 
other  associated  interests.  Laun¬ 


dries  throughout  the  country  this 
Spring  will  use  millions  of  Intndle 
inserts  and  stickers  urging  custom¬ 
ers  to  buy  Sanforized-shrunk  fabrics 
for  protection  against  shrinkage. 
Washing  machine  interests  are  (lis- 
tributing  700,000  booklets  dealing 
with  the  washing  problem  and  in 
these  l)ooklets,  stress  is  laid  on  the 
qualities  of  All-Guard  Guaranteed 
Washable  fabrics  which  assure 
washability  satisfaction. 

Pattern  groups  and  a  sewing  ma- 
ebine  company  are  cooperating  to 
assure  washal)ility  satisfaction  by 
suggesting  use  of  these  fabrics  in 
wardrobes  and  garments. 

Stores’  Suggestions 

Active  discussion  followed  the 
presentation  of  these  plans.  Paul 
E.  Murphy,  advertising  manager  of 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co..  Brooklyn, 
suggested  that  promotional  sugges¬ 
tions  and  information  be  s*nt  to 
merchandise  and  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  as  well  as  to  buyers. 

John  B.  Swinney  of  Specialty 
Stores  Association,  supported  by 
other  executives,  urged  that  the 
word  “guarantee”  be  avoided  in  all 
promotion  of  ready-to-wear  made 
of  .All-Guard  Guaranteed  \\’ash''hle 
fabrics,  because  so  many  other  fac¬ 
tors  than  fabric  quality  enter  into 
the  ready-to-wear  problem. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  .Swinney ’s  fur- 
tber  querv  regarding  jirecautions 
being  used  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  the  process.  Mr.  Turrell  explain¬ 
ed  that  a  record  is  kept  of  every 
piece  of  fabric  that  goes  over  the 
Sanforizing  machines.  .A  corps  of 
field  men  visit  fini.shing  plants  at 
regular  intervals  and  sample  <at 
random  each  fabric  thus  recorded. 
.Samples  are  tested  in  the  Sanfor¬ 
ized-shrunk  lal)oratory.  .Any  licen¬ 
see  who  fails  to  conform  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  standards  of  sh'-inkage  set 
up  by  Sanforized-sbrunk.  he  de¬ 
clared.  may  forfeit  the  license  to 
operate  under  the  process.  .San¬ 
forized-shrunk  representatives  also 
make  purchases  of  fabrics  in  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

More  explicit  description  of  San¬ 
forized-shrunk  cjualities  in  the  tag¬ 
ging  of  All-Guard  Guaranteed 
Washable  fabrics  was  urged  by  Mr. 
Hahn.  Mr.  Turrell  explained  that 
(Contimted  on  page  42) 
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The  Budget  and  the  Store  Owner 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


the  selling  of  furniture.  I  have 
visited  one  San  Francisco  store 
where  they  have  atlopted  the  policy 
of  autoniohile  manufacturers  and 
you  can  trade  in  your  used  furniture 
on  new  furniture.  This  too  is  being 
done  in  a  desire  to  build  that  extra 
million  dollars  that  you  are  asking 
for  in  the  budget. 

How  about  your  merchandising 
and  your  buying  staff?  In  building 
this  budget,  in  talking  about  this 
extra  business,  Mr.  Store  Owner 
(and  the  controller  must  work  with 
the  store  owner),  what  are  you  do¬ 
ing  about  your  buying  staff?  Are 
they  thinking  in  terms  of  today,  or 
are  they  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
things  they  used  to  do?  Are  they 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  NR.\  when 
discounts  were  limited,  or  are  they 
out  fighting  for  prices?  Are  they 
satisfied  with  the  33  or  34  per  cent 
niarku]).  or  are  they  striving  for  a 
higher  markup — or  are  they  striv¬ 
ing  to  see  how  cheap  they  can  sell 
their  merchandise  and  still  make 
legitimate  dollar  profits? 

Are  they  preparing  for  »hese  ad¬ 
ditional  sales,  or  have  you  just  told 
them  it  is  up  to  them  to  get  $50,000 
more  in  one  department,  $100,000 
in  this,  and  $10,000  in  that?  That 
is  not  budgeting.  The  real  budget 
is  a  plan.  Planning  means  building 
your  staff  first,  and  if  you  build  well 
and  you  build  right,  the  other  things 
will  come.  You  won’t  have  to  set 
your  buyers’  quotas ;  they  will  set 
their  own  quotas. 


And  are  your  buyers  training 
their  assistants?  You  may  think 
that  an  assistant  isn’t  necessary,  but 
I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  that  an 
assistant  is  necessary.  One  morn- 
ing  you  may  come  to  your  office  and 
find  your  clothing  buyer,  or  your 
furniture  buyer,  is  gone.  You  have 
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no  trained  assistant  ready  to  step  in. 
What  do  you  do?  You  .stop  and 
wonder  whose  store  you  can  raid. 
That  is  a  reflection  on  you.  Why 
haven’t  you  an  assistant  who  is 
ready  to  take  that  buyer’s  job — an 
assistant  who  is  steeped  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  your  store  and  will  carry  on 
in  the  way  you  want  him  to  carry 
on? 

Not  long  ago  I  was  in  Hudson’s 
talking  to  C.  B.  Clark,  and  we  spoke 
alnuit  the  effect  of  1929  and  the 
early  1930’s  on  the  volume  of  sales 
and  on  the  profits  of  .stores.  He 
said.  “One  of  the  things  in  our 
store  that  Imthers  us  most  is  that 
for  reasons  of  economy  we  discon¬ 
tinued  our  training  course  for  buy¬ 
ers  and  executives.  Now  we  have 
no  “graduating  class.’’  However, 
we  do  have  a  Ix'ginners’  class  of 
fifty  young  people  training  today, 
comers  in  our  business.  They  have 
iK'cn  carefidly  selected.  They  were 
unanimously  chosen  by  the  store 
manager  or  the  operating  manager, 
the  merchandising  executives,  and 
the  personnel  manager,  ainl  we  are 
training  them.  We  don’t  promise 
to  promote  them,  hut  we  do  tell 
them  that  when  a  promotion  is  avail¬ 
able  they  are  the  ones  we  will  con¬ 
sider  first.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  re¬ 
flection  on  us  when  we  must  go  out¬ 
side  of  our  store  for  an  assistant 
buyer.’’ 

Phis  is  all  part  of  the  budget.  Ix;- 
cause  .some  day  this  assistant  buyer 
shonkl  be  one  of  the  men  working 
to  get  you  your  extra  reputation, 
your  extra  sales,  your  lower  costs, 
and  your  greater  profits. 

.Another  thing:  what  kind  of 
buyers  have  you  ?  Do  they  love  their 
merchandise?  .\s  one  of  my  former 
employers  used  to  say.  “Do  they 
love  stuffs?’’  Or  have  you  the  type 
of  buyer  that  is  ruled  by  a  so-called 
open-to-buy  budget  or  a  scale  of 
markdowns.  the  kind  that  is  lost  in 
a  maze  of  statistics  and  figures? 
'riiere  are  a  lot  of  buyers  of  that 
type  today.  If  figures  are  the  only 
tiling  your  buyer  is  interested  in, 
let’s  move  him  to  a  department 
where  he  can  run  a  cfimptometer 
or  some  other  kind  of  a  calculating 
device,  and  get  this  man  who  thinks 
in  terms  of  merchandise — not  one 
who  loves  it  to  the  point  that  he 
won’t  sell  it,  but  one  who  wants  to 
keep  it  moving,  who  wants  every- 


l)ody  in  the  city,  everybody  in  his 
territory,  to  know  the  kind  of  a  job 
he  is  doing.  That  is  building  a  bud- 
get. 

Now  let’s  stop  a  minute.  Have 
you  a  well  defined  plan  for  these  in- 
crea.sed  sales  and  better  profits? 
Let’s  not  get  too  far  away  from  this. 
Have  you  a  plan,  or  is  your  desire 
for  an  extra  million  or  two,  or  a 
thousand  or  two.  of  sales  just  a  wish 
and  a  prayer?  Too  many  of  us  are 
going  along  on  that  idea. 


Not  long  ago  I  was  in  one  of 
your  stores  where  a  controller, 
working  with  his  store  manager, 
formulated  a  plan  to  permit  custom¬ 
ers  to  pay  for  Christmas  shopping 
in  two  payments  after  Christmas. 
That  idea  brought  his  store  be^tween 
$-100,000  and  $500,000  new  business 
in  one  month.  It  wasn’t  a  wish  and 
it  wasn’t  a  prayer.  It  was  a  plan— 
and  it  was  a  good  one,  for  it  work¬ 
ed.  I  was  in  his  department  and 
saw  the  people  in  line  waiting  to  fill 
out  applications  for  that  kind  of 
limited  charge  account.  That  is  real 
budget  planning. 

Next,  your  sales  force.  We’ve 
talked  alx)Ut  housing  and  we’ve 
talked  about  merchanidsing,  but  in 
your  .sales  force  you  have  a  firing 
line  that  can  make  or  break  you. 
Is  your  sales  force  alert?  That  is 
a  good  word.  It  means  on  their 
toes.  It  means  wide  awake.  Are 
they  courteous?  Courtesy  is  cheap. 
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but  I  don’t  know  of  anything  that 
pays  bigger  dividends.  If  you  could 
disguise  yourself  once  in  a  while 
and  get  the  kind  of  treatment  the 
]nihlic  get  instead  of  the  kind  Mr. 
Store  Owner  gets,  you  might  he  dis¬ 
gusted  instead  of  ])roud  of  your 
store.  You  know,  we  judge  our  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  treatment  we  receive, 
and  when  peo])le  tell  us  how  had 
things  art — well.  “'I'hat  couldn’t 
hap])en  in  our  store!” 

.\  woman  I  know  was  buying  a 
pair  f)f  shoes  in  a  Chicago  store. 
'I'he  dei>artment  was  crowded  and 
they  hadn’t  quite  estimated  the 
immher  of  sales  clerks  they  ought  to 
have,  .\fter  this  wotnan  had  l)een 
waited  on  she  said  in  a  nice  way,  to 
someone  she  thought  was  the  floor 
man.  “I  should  think  you  would 
have  more  clerks  artauid  here  to 
wait  on  people.”  “Well,”  he  said, 
“you  got  waited  on.  didn’t  you?” 
Now'  that  is  not  a  fabrication.  It 
happened  to  my  w'ife ! 

Another  store  in  Chicago,  famous 
for  its  riding  lM)ots.  furnishes  this 
story.  My  wife  and  one  of  her 
friends  went  in  to  buy  a  pair  of 
hoots,  and  their  favorite  salesman 
happened  to  pass  them.  She  said, 
“We  would  like  to  see  some  riding 
l)oots,”  and  the  young  man  said, 
“Sorry,  I’m  going  to  my  lunch 
now.”  Now  that  won’t  happen  to 
you,  Mr.  Store  Owner,  because  they 
know'  you,  hut  it  does  happen  to 
your  boss — the  customer. 

.\re  your  people  sales-minded.  or 
do  they  just  take  orders  and  wraji 
up  packages — and  say  “Thank  you” 
because  there  is  a  sign  hack  of  the 
counter  that  says  if  they  don’t  say 
“'I'hank  you”  the  customer  gets  her 
money  hack?  That  isn’t  being  sales- 
minded. 

I  was  in  a  store  in  Los  .\ngeles 
about  two  years  ago  where  a  vftung 
mail  was  educating  salesjieojile 
along  these  lines,  ami  doing  a  good 
job.  He  kept  track  of  the  number 
of  second  items  that  his  clerks  were 


selling,  by  checkipg  their  sales  to 
find  out  how  many  items  per  hun¬ 
dred  sales  checks  were  iK'ing  sold. 
.\ccording  to  that  observation,  the 
number  went  from  111  to  129  items 
per  hundred  sales  checks  in  a  peri¬ 
od  of  three  months.  That  doesn’t 
neces.sarily  mean  high-pressure 
methods.  It  does  mean  being  sales- 
minded.  It  does  mean  making  the 
most  of  the  ojMiortunity.  You  know' 
that  when  jieople  stay  home  you 
h.'iven’t  very  much  chance  of  selling 
th.em;  when  they  walk  past  your 
window  you  have  a  little  better 
chance:  and  when  they  walk  into 
your  store  your  chances  are  consid- 
er.'ihly  increased.  l>ut  when  they 
walk  up  to  the  counter  and  e.xpress 
confidence  in  you  by  buying  mer¬ 
chandise.  that  is  the  time  to  trv  to 
sell  them  the  second  item. 

I  happened  to  Ik*  in  Hullock’s- 
W'il.shire  and  was  standing  talking 
to  a  friend  of  mine  from  Kansas 
City  who  is  in  charge  of  the  hag 
department  and  small  wares  on  the 
first  floor.  While  she  was  talking  to 
me  she  excused  herself  and  handed 
something  to  a  clerk,  and  the  clerk 
walked  over  and  put  it  on  another 
counter  in  front  of  a  customer.  I 
.said.  “What’s  that?”  She  said  “It’s 
our  newest  hag.  That  happens  to 

1k“  Mr. -  (a  famous  movie 

star).  He’s  buying  some  pretty 
things  over  there,  and  I  thought 
he’d  like  to  have  one  of  our  new 
hags  in  front  of  him  where  he  can 
look  at  it.  You’d  he  surprised  how 
many  we’ve  sold  that  way.”  'I'hat 
is  being  .sales-minded.  'I'hat  clerk 
is  a  successful  clerk.  'I'hat  clerk 
ha])pcns  to  he  an  assistant  buyer  of 
that  department  today. 

Have  you  a  well-defined  mid  well- 
('xc’cuted  plan  for  .sales  staff  train¬ 
ing?  Unless  you  teach  them  they 
won’t  he  all  that  you  want  them  to 
he.  You  can  inculcate  in  them  the 
things  you  want  them  to  do.  Let 
tlu-m  grow  any  old  way  they  want 
to  grow  and  you  will  have  a  sales 


force  that  is  altogether  indifferent. 

How  about  your  relationship  with 
your  staff?  You  have  Ix'en  making 
a  lot  of  plans.  Do  you  tell  your  staff 
alxatt  those  plans?  If  you  do  not, 
it  is  a  game  of  blind  mati’s  htiff  for 
thetn,  and  if  you  have  ever  Ix'en 
groping  about  in  a  room  full  of  jieo- 
ple  with  a  blinder  about  your  eyes, 
you  know  that  feeling  of  Ix-ing  at  a 
loss  as  to  whom  or  what  von  have 
hold  of.  'fry  to  take  them  into  your 
confidence.  It  pays. 

.Another  point :  A’our  delivery 
sy.stem  is  a  contact.  It  is  out  talking 
to  the  public.  The  whole  system  is 
jiart  of  your  sales  effort.  If  it  is  a 
broken-down  delivery  system,  you 
won’t  get  very  far  toward  increased 
sales. 


We  have  been  talking  alxiut  a 
number  of  things,  hut  the  thing  we 
have  stressed  most  is  men,  and  men 
are  the  most  important  part  of  this 
budget-building.  'Fhey  are  the  vital 
part.  'Fhey  convey  your  ideas  and 
put  them  into  action. 

Next,  your  merchandise.  Is  your 
merchandise  fairly  and  competitive¬ 
ly  priced  and  will  it  still  earn  you 
a  ])rofit?  .\ny  Jack  can  buy  mer¬ 
chandise  and  give  it  away  for  what 
he  pays  for  it  or  less — hut  you  can’t 
run  a  business  that  way.  Your  mer¬ 
chandise  has  to  he  competitively 
priced,  hut  unless  it  can  init  dollars 
in  the  bank — dollars  of  profit — ^\ou 
don’t  need  a  budget,  for  you  won’t 
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Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb’s 

NEW  STORE 

equipped  throughout  with 

NATIONAL 

Cash  Registers 
and  Charge  Phones 


ONE  of  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  in  the 
South  is  the  new  Loveman,  Joseph  8C  Loeb  De¬ 
partment  Store  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  which 
has  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  former  store. 

To  match  its  modern  layout  and  decoration,  a 
modem  National  System  has  been  chosen  as  the 
best  possible  system  to  speed  service,  assure  accu¬ 
racy  and  cut  operating  costs.  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
isters  and  O.  K.  Charge  Authorizing  Phones  cut 
down  the  time  a  clerk  spends  with  a  customer  . . . 
permit  more  selling,  more  buying,  and  less  wait¬ 


ing.  Multiple-drawer  registers  speed  up  service. 


provide  information  about  the  value  of  each  sales- 
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specially  finished  National 
machines  harmonize  with 
the  modern  store  fixtures  of 
French  and  American 
walnut. 


^o/MtionaL  Godh 


DAYfON,  OHIO 


G>. 


Cadt  Ragistan  •  Typawriting-Bookkaaplng  Mackinat  •  Posting  Machines 
•  Bank-Bookkaoping  Machines  •  Check -Writing  and  Signing  Machines  • 

Analysis  Machines  •  Postage  Abater  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


Fashions 


Fashion  News 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

directly  in  front  or  high  in  back ;  in  wide  stiffened  loops 
of  taffeta  on  chiffons  and  other  delicate  and  diaphanous 
favorites  of  the  moment.  They  add  colorful  accents  to 
the  simplest  silhouettes  and  add  eclat  when  highlighting 
the  key  color  of  an  attractive  print. 

The  gamut  of  reds,  greens,  purples,  mauves,  pinks 
and  turquoise  combined  with  the  standard  staples  in 
browns,  navys,  blacks  and  grays  are  being  repeated  in 
every  accessory  group.  The  new  pouch  and  square 
carry -all  bags  of  suede  are  attractive  and  match  richly 
colored  gloves,  either  in  suede  leathers,  or  nets  or  laces 
planned  to  harmonize.  Matching  bag  and  shoes  can 
be  smartly  co-ordinated  with  a  third  color  by  matching 
gloves  to  hosiery  and  the  blouse. 

Frills,  ruchings  and  fluted  ribbons  are  everywhere 
— on  costume  glove  cuffs,  bordering  woolen  skirts  and 
jackets,  collars,  cuffs  and  hats. 

Fringes  in  varicolored  touches  appear  on  tailored 
jackets,  on  bags  and  edging  wooly  caj^es  and  sports 
ensembles,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  increasingly 
important  in  the  fall. 

Pique  accents  in  stiffened  collars,  revers  and  gilets 
are  duplicated  in  starched  cuffs  on  .straw  Homburgs 
laced  with  patent  leather  thongs. 

Looking  over  the  entire  picture  in  proper  perspective, 
one  realizes  the  tremendous  variability  and  lack  of  spe¬ 
cific  direction  of  the  present  style  trend.  In  actuality 
there  is  no  definite  trend.  There  is  instead  rather  a 
spirit  of  experimentation  which  casts  out  bait  in  various 
directions  in  an  effort  to  find  where  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  fish  abound. 

What  will  survive  this  season  and  grow  into  volume 
for  mid-summer  and  perhaps  fall?  The  peaked  or 
square  shoulder  or  the  leg-o-mutton  sleeve  which  re¬ 
curs  under  one  guise  or  another  each  season?  It  is  un¬ 
deniably  youthful — it  gives  a  note  of  flight,  lilt,  action 


and  it  suggests  a  lighter  spirit  and  of  course  we  want 
plenty  of  that.  It  adds  breadth  to  shoulders  inclined 
to  stoop  and  accents  a  fitted  bodice,  creating  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  slenderness.  For  this  reason  alone  it  will  re¬ 
main  and  continue  into  the  summer  and  early  fall  pic¬ 
ture. 

The  Empire  silhouette  also,  with  its  heightening  tend¬ 
ency,  blends  in  well  and  retains  in  a  simpler  key  the 
rebound  to  softly  feminine  moods.  Much  as  we  love 
the  tailored  suit  and  its  classic  simplicity  and  comfort, 
we  need  to  add  sheer  delicate  fripperies  to  retain  our 
composure  and  right  to  frivolity — hence  the  over-em¬ 
broidered  gilets,  nets,  ruffles,  and  multitudinous  flow¬ 
ers.  clips,  buttons,  braids  and  buckles. 

Millinery  reflects  the  extreme  in  silhouette  and  fabric 
comhinations  with  veils  continuing  in  profusion,  flower# 
in  riotous  extravagance,  and  glass  brims  and  crown# 
looming  as  a  new  and  important  innovation  in  that  field. 

'Pile  flat  pancake  lieret,  the  cushion  rolled  hrims,  the 
Chinese  note,  the  breton,  and  the  derby  carry  on  in 
happy  abandon. 

Altogether  it's  a  season  that  sponsors  everything  and 
anything  one  likes.  Wear  as  many  colors  and  what¬ 
ever  colors  you  like — there  is  no  single  combination 
that  can  be  called  jioor  or  unfashionable. 

Many  errors  will  accrue,  many  startling  innovations 
are  already  abroad.  Let  us  hope  that  careful  merchan¬ 
dising.  and  honest  style  counsel  will  not  throw  the 
average  American  woman  back  into  the  now  long  for¬ 
gotten  past  when  she  was  looked  upon  as  the  prettiest 
and  the  worst  dressed  woman  in  the  world. 

The  progress  made  in  recent  years,  the  taste  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheapest  frocks,  have 
raised  these  standards  to  the  highest  peak  and  much  of 
this  credit  was  directly  due  to  the  promotional  and  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts  of  our  leading  stores.  May  they  pre¬ 
serve  this  reputation  and  steer  safely  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  deluge  of  colors,  flowers,  feathers,  ribbons  and  tulle 
that  rains  upon  us. 


Store  Men  Discuss  ^^All  Guard”  Campaign 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


an  attachment  is  now  Ijeing  per¬ 
fected  whereby  the  words  San- 
forized-shrunk  can  be  printed  on  the 
selvage  of  all  fabrics  so  processed. 
This  should  reach  retail  counters  by 
Fall.  Mr.  Turrell  predicted.  This 
selvage  marking  is  now  being  used 
entirely  in  foreign  countries. 

All-Guard  identification,  Mr. 
Moon  emphasized,  is  not  a  label  for 
merchandise  but  an  identification  of 
highly  important  characteristics  of 
the  fabrics.  In  ready-to-wear,  he 
pointed  out  in  answer  to  a  question, 
fabrics  will  be  identified  by  the  in¬ 


scription  on  the  reverse  of  the  All- 
Guard  tag.  This  will  take  the  form 
of  the  fabric  name  or  some  marking 
that  identifies  the  fabric  in  order 
that  any  complaints  may  be  covered. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting 
were :  Jay  D.  Runkle,  B.  Altman 
&  Co. ;  Paul  Hollister.  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co. ;  Paul  E.  Murphy.  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Co. ;  Karl  Egge,  Victor 
Ziminsky,  R.  Rodman  and  J.  L. 
Eckhouse,  Bloomingdale  Bros., 
Inc. :  ]Miss  Olive  Smith,  James 
McCreery  &  Co. ;  F.  W.  McClerkin, 
Stern  Bros. ;  J.  F.  Kelly  and  V.  T. 


Chambers.  Associated  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Corporation ;  John  B.  Swinney, 
Specialty  Stores  Association;  M.  J. 
^^arriello  and  Richard  Roy.  Caven¬ 
dish  Trading  Corporation;  Miss 
Helen  Muncaster.  Allied  Purchas¬ 
ing  Corporation ;  Lew  Hahn  and 
G.  Connolly,  Syndicate  Alliance 
Trading  Corporation;  Miss  Nova 
Eisnor,  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate; 
Miss  Catherine  Cleveland,  Cotton 
Textile  Institute;  John  C.  Turrell, 
Sanforized-Shrunk ;  Byron  G. 
Moon,  Byron  G.  Moon  Company, 
Inc. ;  H.  C.  Bullard,  Lever  Brothers 
Company;  J.  R.  Ozanne,  Merchan¬ 
dise  Mart,  Chicago;  Frank  W. 
Spaeth,  and  T.  L.  Blanke,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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Burroughs  now  provides  an  inexpensive,  compact  ma 
chine  for  handling  *‘lay  away”  records.  It  is  fast,  simple 
and  easy  to  operate.  The  information  it  furnishes  is 
both  complete'and  accurate.  Every  transaction  is  com 
pletely  protected.  Consider  these  advantages: 

Prints  the  date  automatically. 

Gives  the  account  number  and  identifies  cashier  receiving 
payment. 

Records  the  amount  of  the  payment  and  deducts  it  from 
the  amount  due. 

Extends  balance  with  one  key  depression. 

Furnishes  a  journal  on  a  detailed,  locked-in  tape  on  which 
every  transaction  is  recorded. 

Posts  ledger  card,  customer’s  record  and  journal  tape  in 
one  operation. 

Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  a  demonstration. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  for  full  information. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Note  the  simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  this  office 
record  which  is  provided  by  the  new  Burroughs 
especially  designed  for  handling  "lay  away"  records. 


adding,  accounting,  billing  and  calculating  machines  •  CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITERS  •  POSTURE  CHAIRS  •  SUPPLIES 
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Controllers*  C  o  n  r  e  s  s 


The  Budget  and  the  Store  Owner 

{Continued  from  page  40) 


have  any  business  for  very  long.  I 
told  you  that  when  1  started  to  talk 
— that  j)rofits  are  necessary  in  a 
business.  A  business  that  is  not  suc¬ 
cessful,  a  business  that  is  not  grow¬ 
ing,  a  business  that  hasn’t  ])rofits  is 
a  business  that  is  running  in  re¬ 
verse. 


(JJXJL. 


£)4»vvt'  Xd  TcjW 
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Do  your  merchandise  and  your 
quality  and  your  }X)licy  add  to  your 
reputation? — because,  I  sav  again, 
without  a  good  reputation  your 
store  will  not,  cannot  grow.  Your 
reputation  is  all-important.  You 
rememlx'r  what  Shakespeare  says: 
— “Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash 

. but  he  that  filches  from  me 

my  good  name  robs  me  of  that 
winch  not  enriches  him  and  makes 
me  poor  indeed.” 


An  then,  how  about  your  credit 
department?  You  may  regard  your 
credit  department  as  an  accounting 
function,  and  you  probably  heard  of 
the  discussion  at  this  convention  as 
to  whether  it  reix)rts  to  the  con¬ 
troller  or  to  some  other  head.  For¬ 
get  all  alK»ut  that  side  of  it  and  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  because  it  is  not  selling  any 
one  thing — it  is  selling  you,  it  is 
selling  your  store. 


You  know  peoi)le  shouldn't  have 
to  go  through  a  catechism  or  an 
inquisition  to  get  credit.  You  in¬ 
vite  them  to  come  in  and  ask  for 
credit.  You  wouldn’t  have  a  credit 
department,  you  wouldn’t  have 
charge  accounts,  you  wouldn’t  have 
budget  accounts,  unless  you  were 
inviting  them.  If  you  invite  them, 
for  heaven’s  sake  make  it  easy  for 
them  to  ask  for  credit.  You  can  turn 
them  down  gracefully  if  they  can’t 
(pialifv,  and  still  retain  their  good 
will.  ' 

Are  your  credit  men  sales-promo- 
tion-minded?  If  all  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  is  finding  out  whether 
the  seeker  of  credit  has  a  dollar  and 
a  half  in  the  bank  or  two  dollars  and 
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a  half,  or  whether  he  can  pay  for  the 
gas  stove  that  he  got — if  they  are 
not  selling  the  store  even  when  they 
turn  someone  down  because  he 
hasn’t  what  is  necessary  to  get  the 
amount  of  credit  he  wants — they  are 
not  doing  a  good  job.  Even  when 
they  turn  down  an  inquirer  they  can 
still  make  a  customer.  It  isn’t  hard. 

Not  long  ago  I  flew  in  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  ancl  when  the  stewardess 
found  out  I  was  from  Mar. shall 
Field’s  she  said,  “I  tried  to  get  an 
account  there,  and  they  wouldn’t  let 
me  have  it  because  I  hadn’t  had  my 
job  six  months,  but  the  man  was 
awfully  nice  to  me.  I’ve  lx*en  here 
four  months  and  in  two  months  I’m 
going  back  and  get  that  credit  ac¬ 
count.”  That  credit  man  was  sales- 
promotion-minded. 

A  credit  department  should  be  an 
important  part  of  your  sales  promo¬ 
tion  set-up.  If  it  isn’t  you’re  miss¬ 
ing  a  bet.  Don’t  think  I  am  telling 
you  how  to  manage  your  store.  I 
am  telling  you  what  is  back  of  the 
budget.  It  is  things  like  these. 


rather  than  the  prayer  or  the  wish 
or  the  hope  to  get  six  million  dol¬ 
lars  more  business,  that  get  it.  It 
won’t  come  to  you  any  other  way. 
^’ou  have  got  to  do  something  about 
it.  'I'hat  is  real  budgeting. 

W  hen  you  are  doitig  all  these  nec¬ 
essary  things— there  are  many  more 
than  I  have  touched  on — then  you 
are  really  building  a  budget.  That 
is  what  a  true  budget  is.  It  isn’t  for 
1936 — tlnutgh  if  you  start  today  you 
still  have  time  to  huild  one  that  will 
include  it ;  it  is  for  1936  and  1937 
and  1940  and  for  the  long  pull.  The 
real  Inidget  can’t  be  built  in  a  day. 
It  must  be  built  slowly  attd  solidly 
if  it  is  to  serve  your  pttrpose  and 
endure. 

After  you  have  done  what  is  need¬ 
ful.  then  your  controller  can  express 
these  things  numerically  or  in  terms 
of  future  accotttits.  W’hen  you  tell 
him  that  you  have  increased  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  traffic  from  one  thottsattd 
people  a  day  to  two  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  a  day,  he  has  enough  infortna- 
tion  at  his  finger-tips  or  at  his  com¬ 
mand  so  that  he  can  interpret  that 
into  sales,  and  when  he  has  inter¬ 
preted  it  into  sales  he  can  inter])ret 
it  into  costs  and  finally  into  profits. 

The  building  of  those  figures  is 
what  we  call  the  budget.  This  is 
what  Kuechenmeister  and  Katz  and 
some  others  of  us  mean  when  we 
talk  alKJUt  building  the  budget.  That 
is  what  the  progressive  store  owner 
is  doing.  So  if  you.  Mr.  Store 
Owner,  and  you,  Mr.  Controller, 
are  leaders,  you  build  your  budget 
that  way,  and  you  have  what  is  a 
true  budget.  You  have  a  statement 
of  policy,  by  units  of  responsibility, 
expressed  in  terms  of  future  ac¬ 
counts.  You  are  striving  to  increase 
your  reputation  for  veracity,  for 
honesty,  for  fair  dealing,  for  a 
courteous  sales  force,  and  with  in¬ 
creased  reputation  3’ou  have  in¬ 
creased  sales.  W'^ith  increased  sales 
you  have  your  lower  costs,  and  with 
lower  costs  \’ou  have  increased  prof¬ 
its. 
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We  know  of  63  department 
stores  in  this  country,  hav* 
ing  580  Otis  Escalators, 
who  are  learning,  more 
and  more,  that  there  is  a 
direct  relationship  between 
net  profits  and  the  traffic 
facilities.  And  that  “where 
e*ealatoT»  move  merchan- 
dige  moves!" 


Otis  Elevator  Company 


AlOyftS 
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Merchandising 


WHY  DO 
CUSTOMERS 
ACT  LIKE 

CUSTOMERS? 

• 

Customers  walk  up  to  a  showcase  in 
your  store  and  examine  an  item.  When 
the  clerk  approaches  they  hurry  away 
with  the  remark,  “I’m  just  lookini: 
around.”  Customers  look  inside  show 
cases  and  when  a  clerk  oifers  to  show 
the  item  remark:  “.No.  don’t  liother.” 

Customers  examine  merchandise  in  a 
group  with  the  price  “50c  to  $1.50”  on 
the  sign.  They  select  one.  e:  amine  the 
tag  with  the  price  “$1.50”  then  hurry 
away  with  a  remark;  “The  only  goo<l 
one  in  the  groiiii  is  $1.50.  what  do  they 
mean  50c?” 

Customers  rummage  through  a  pile  of 
goods  with  a  dozen  different  styles  hut 
due  to  its  disorderly  condition  only  un- 
scramhle  three  or  four.  So  they  hurry 
away  not  knowing  there  are  eight  or 
nine  more  styles. 

Customers  huy  one  kind  of  item  from 
your  store,  then  go  to  another  to  huy 
another  kind  liecause  it  is  presented 
more  attractively  there.  Your  store  could 
just  as  well  have  sold  them  all  their 
requirement?. 

Customers  waiting  for  a  clerk  to 
complete  a  sale  with  another  customer, 
grow  impatient  and  w.alk  out.  Had  your 
assortments  lieen  properly  presented, 
they  could  have  amused  themselves 
studying  what  t' ey  w.anted.  Also  the 
clerk  may  have  taken  10  minutes  sellinit 
the  first  customer  which  could  have  liecn 
reduced  to  possibly  3  minutes  wiih  the 
right  set-up  in  the  departn'eo' 

Customers  examining  mcrclr  n  lise  on 
display,  fail  to  see  what  they  want  an  1 
leave  assuming  you  don't  carry  it.  They 
don’t  know  that  it  is  on  the  shelf  he- 
hind  the  counter. 

Customers  ask  simple  questions  about 
“washahility”  or  similar  basic  facts.  The 
clerk  isn’t  sure  and  the  buyer  is  out  ot 
town.  So  tlie  customer  leaves  without 
buying. 

Customers  ask,  “Do  you  carry  so  and 
so?”  When  the  clerk  indicates  uncer¬ 
tainty  the  customer  not  knowing  she  is 
a  contingent  leaves  with  lessened  re¬ 
spect  for  your  store. 

These  and  numerous  other  situations 
are  wcurring,  not  occasional!  v  but  many 
times  every  day.  The  busier  the  day 
the  more  they  occur. 

o 

To  what  extent  can  your  store 
remedy  these  losses,  convert  these 
walkout  customers  into  buyers? 
Our  answer  is  that  from  10  to  20% 
more  sales  transactions  can  be 
gotten  out  of  your  present  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic  than  you  are  now 
getting;  not  maybe  hut  positively. 

Our  booklet  explains  what  we 
are  doing  along  the  lines  of  cor¬ 
rect  merchandise  presentation  and 
sign  copy  writing  in  many  large 
stores.  Write  for  it  free — no  obli¬ 
gation. 


Retail  Sales  Developers 

INC. 

AD  REINSBERG,  Presidcnl 

1440  Broadway  New  York 


Piece  Goods  Buyers  to  Meet  April  1st 


DERSISTENT  reqiie.sts  for  more 
meetings  of  piece  goods  buyers, 
following  the  very  successful  gather¬ 
ings  of  November  18  and  19  last, 
and  at  the  convention,  have  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  they  were  produc¬ 
tive  of  much  good  and  should  be 
continued. 

Piece  goods  departments,  as  style 
departments,  must  be  sold  as  such 
to  the  store  owner,  the  merchandise 
manager,  the  promotion  manager 
and,  last  hut  by  no  means  least,  the 
buyer  himself.  They  must  be  sold 
with  more  emphasis  on  individual¬ 
ity,  iK’tter  fabric  value,  a  much 
greater  variety  of  fabric  and  style 
selections. 

As  a  result  of  the  conferences  al¬ 
ready  held,  store  owners  and  execu¬ 
tives  have  shown  a  very  marked 
sharixMiing  of  attention  to  the  value 
of  piece  goods  departments  in 
building  store  prestige  and  profits. 
This  educational  campaign  must  be 


continued,  in  the  opinion  of  buyers, 
and  a  series  of  monthly  meetings 
has  been  inaugurated  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  first  one  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  April  1,  at  12:30  P.M. 
in  the  Hotel  Governor  Clinton. 
This  will  be  a  luncheon  meeting.  We 
are  fortunate  in  again  having  Mr. 
H.  H.  Benington,  of  L.  Bamberger 
&  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  to  pre¬ 
side,  and  factual,  thought-inspiring 
programs  that  produce  sales  and 
profits  are  assured. 

To  buy  right  is  important,  but  it 
is  more  important  to  sell  the  goods 
after  they  have  been  bought.  Pro¬ 
motional  ai)peals  of  the  past  few 
years  are  no  longer  adecpiate ;  so 
plan  your  trips  to  the  market  so 
that  you  can  attend  these  meetings 
regularly,  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month,  and  get  the  latest  ideas 
on  how  to  SELL  your  goods  at  the 
time  that  you  are  BUYING  them. 


Electrical  Housekeeping  Display  Contest 


)R  the  best  window  displays 
featuring  Electrical  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Month  —  April  —  the  Edison 
hdectric  Institute  offers  as  jirizes 
three  all-exiK’Use  cruises  to  Havana. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  The  display  must  actually  Ix’  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  store  serving  the 
public  during  the  month  of 
April,  1936. 

2.  The  display  must  feature  the 
products  of  at  least  one  of  the 
manufacturers  sponsoring  Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Housekee])ing 
Month.  Refrigerators,  ranges, 
radios,  washing  machines,  vacu¬ 
um  cleaners,  and  such  larger 
equipment  should  not  be  in¬ 
cluded.  They  do  not  count  to¬ 
ward  any  reward  of  merit  in 
this  contest. 

3.  At  least  one  copy  of  this  Spe¬ 
cial  Display  Poster  must  be 
prominently  displayed  with  the 
appliances  in  the  window. 

4.  There  are  separate  prizes  for 
central  stations,  departmental¬ 
ized  stores,  and  other  dealers — 
but  the  same  rules  apjdy  to  all. 
For  the  best  display  in  each  of 
these  three  classes  will  be  offer¬ 
ed  an  All-Expense  Cruise  to 


Havana  (or  choice  of  $75  in 
Cash).  Conte.st  Winners  will  be 
announced  in  Electrical  House- 
ware.s — publication  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Housewares  Program. 

5.  In  selecting  the  winning  display 
in  each  class  the  judges  will  con¬ 
sider  attractiveness,  originality, 
and  sales  appeal. 

b.  Photographs  of  displays,  with 
names  and  addresses  of  contest¬ 
ants  jwinted  plainly  on  backs, 
must  be  received  by  Contest 
Editor,  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y..  on  or  before  Mav 
10.  1936. 


OPENING  WANTED 

General  Manager:  Executive  with 
twenty  years  experience  and  outstanding 
record  of  successful  results  with  three 
leading  department  stores.  Exnense  and 
Merchandise  Controller,  Manager  of 
large  Bargain  Basement,  Merchandise 
Manager,  General  Manager  of  store. 
Good  organizing  ability,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  merchandisin.g,  sales  pro¬ 
moting,  analysis  and  control.  Volume 
builder  and  big  profit  maker.  College 
graduate.  American.  .Xvailable  at  once 
for  position  as  Genend  Manager  or  .\s- 
sistant  to  the  owner  of  store  that  needs 
constructive  help  in  re  building  sales  and 
I'rofits.  C-5-36. 
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It  Costs  So  Little 
To  Keep  Posted ! 

To  Administrative  or  Merchandising  Executive  or  Buyer,  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions  in  RETAIL  STORE  OPERATION  and 
MERCHANDISE  PROMOTION  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PASS  UP  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  SO  EASILY  OBTAINED  to  avail  himself  of  the  important 
information  concerning  current  developments  in  Department  and  Dry  Goods 
Store  and  Specialty  Shop  fields  and  associated  MANUFACTURING  markets. 

Read  in  The  Bulletin  each  month — 

Editorials  on  vital  retailing  problems. 

What’s  New  with  the  Controllers,  Store  Management,  Sales  Promotion, 
Delivery,  Personnel,  Traffic,  Credit  Management. 

What  are  the  new  Merchandising  trends? 

What’s  going  on  in  the  markets? 

What  styles  will  have  consumer  acceptance? 

All  of  these  and  other  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  retail  store  exeeutives  form 
the  basis  of  each  month’s  issue. 

EVERY  RETAIL  STORE  EXECUTIVE  SHOULD  HAVE  HIS  OR  HER 
OWN  COPY. 

Subscription  price — S3.00  yearly.  Note  subscription  blank  below. 

THE  BULLETIN 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SubMcription  Mtiank 

THE  BULLETIN 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Bulletin  for  one  year  Price  t3.UU. 

Send  to  . . 


I  am  affiliated  with  the  retail  store  of 


in  the  capacity  of 

The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  published  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  tor  member  stores  and  their  executives  and  employees,  to  serve 
as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  information  vital  to  retailers. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer  John  W.  Hahn 

Managing  Director  Business  and  Advertising  Manager 
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Newly  Elected  NRDGA  Directors 


W.  A.  Holt  G.  Irving  Latz 

V  ice-President,  Bullo(-k'»  Serrelary-Treasurer,  Wolf  &  Desaner 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Retail  Secretaries 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

The  contribution  of  Paul  Ladd  of  inquired  since  then  as  to  the  prog- 
Providence  to  the  subject — What  ress  that  has  been  made  in  the  at- 
can  be  done  to  support  the  efforts  tempts  the  Retail  Fur  Council  of 
of  local  retail  merchants  in  compe-  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
tition  with  mail  order  buying —  sociation  to  convince  the  Treasury 
seemed  valuable.  He  suggested  “one  Department  that  the  law’  does  not 
method  would  l)e  to  stop  the  sales  provide  for  a  tax  on  repairing  and 
tax”.  Where  the  merchandise  is  remodeling.  There  is  nothing  new 
purchased  outside  the  state  and  de-  to  report  at  this  time, 
livered  outside  the  state,  of  course.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

the  sales  tax  does  not  apply.  The  ruling  of  the  California  Su- 

The  question  as  to  what  methods  preme  Court  with  regard  to  shop- 
could  be  used  to  stimulate  local  lifting  is  one  which  local  associa- 
trade  led  the  delegates  into  a  brief  tions  will  find  encouraging,  particu- 
discussion  of  premium  giving  and  larly  those  which  have  store  mutual 
contests.  No  doubt  the  importance  protective  departments.  The  work 
of  this  practice  has  been  emphasized  in  apprehending  and  minimizing 
by  the  contests  that  are  being  held  shoplifting  would  have  been  made 
particularly  over  the  radio.  Retail-  just  that  much  harder  had  the  Su¬ 
ers  are  again  pondering  the  possi-  ])reme  Court  declared  it  unlawful 
bilities  of  the  premium  idea  for  in-  to  detain  a  person  suspected  of  shop- 
creasing  sales  in  retail  stores.  To  lifting.  Stores  would  have  thought 
many  retail  merchants,  however,  many  more  times  than  they  do  now 
contests  and  premiums  will  have  no  if  they  knew  that  they  were  risking 
charm,  as  they  sense  what  premium  a  damage  suit  by  detaining  and  in¬ 
giving  usually  leads  to— and  how  vestigating  any  one  Ixdieved  to  be 
difficult  it  is  for  the  retail  store  to  guilty  of  stealing.  While  the  deci- 
give  it  up  once  it  is  started.  sion,  of  course,  was  limited  to  Cali- 

It  was  particularly  interesting  to  fornia,  it  is  bound  to  have  an  effect 
note  that  not  one  secretary  raised  in  other  states  as  well, 
his  hand  in  favor  of  premium  giv-  ♦  *  * 

ing.  Many  communities,  we  find,  are 

*  *  *  giving  consideration  to  the  Park-O- 

The  editor  of  this  department  had  Meter  idea.  Some  are  not  yet  sold 
the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  the  on  the  idea  on  the  theory  that  if 
secretaries  during  the  question  and  customers  are  compelled  to  pay  for 
answer  period,  and  at  the  request  jiarking  their  cars  on  the  thorough- 
of  the  chairman  discussed  the  ten  fares  in  and  adjacent  to  the  shopping 
per  cent  excise  tax  on  furs  in  its  district,  it  may  have  a  deterrent  ef- 
relation  to  repairing  and  remodel-  feet  upon  sales, 
ing.  A  number  of  secretaries  have  — JOHN  W.  HAHN 
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It  costs  less  to  stay  at 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 


The  relation  between  what  you  pay  and 
what  you  get  is  something  to  think 
about  when  you  are  buying  hotel  mer¬ 
chandise  ...  a  low  room  rate  by  itself 
does  not  necessarily  represent  a  bargain. 

It  costs  less  to  live  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  because  what  you  save  in 
moderate  room  rates  is  not  lost  because 
of  nuisance  taxes  and  other  "extras”  . . . 
you  are  not  "nickeled  and  dimed  to 
«leath”  at  this  hotel. 


SK.RVIDORS  save  tips  .  .  .  RADIO  is  free 
in  every  r<M>m  .  .  .  ICE  WATER  in  each 
bathroom . . .  NO  TIPS  at  public  restau¬ 
rants  checkr(H>ms  .  .  .  WASIIR(M>M  AT¬ 
TENDANTS  do  not  pester  you  for  hand¬ 
outs  .  .  .  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  free — 
under  your  d<K>r  .  .  .  central  LOCATION 
saves  taxi  fares  .  .  .  LOW  FOOD  PRICES 
save  you  money.  .  . 

^  hen  you  check  and  total  these  advan¬ 
tages  and  compare  them  with  what  is 
offered  elsewhere,  you'll  be  convinceil 
that  "It  costs  less  to  stay  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.” 

Rooms  from  $3^® 

BV  ATFT 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank  A.  MrKowne,  Pm.  Lcti  A.  Muluny,  Manager 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

Just  across  the  street  Irom  the 
Peniuylvania  Station 
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STIMULATES  SALES  IN 


Cosmetics — Women^s  Apparel 
Mi  1 1  i  n  e  r  y — Ac  c  e  s  s  o  r  i  e  s 
Mens  Furnishings  »  »  »  » 
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Accurate 

Scientific 

Modern 

Timely 

Simple  of 

Operation 

Low  Maintenance 

Attention 

Compelling 

Business  Getter 


A  NEW 

CONSDMER 


CATHERINE  HEFFELFINGER 

National  Director,  Cosmetrigraph 

ROBERT  S.  ROSS  &  CO. 
Incorporated 

SO  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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COSMfTRIGRAPH 


IS  it  pi)ssible  in  your  store  for  a  customer  lo  buy  a 
dress  wliose  bright  color  makes  her  look  sallow? 
A  shade  of  face  powder  that  is  too  light  for  her 
complexion  ?  A  blue  cushion  which  is  just  not  the  right 
shade  of  blue  against  her  yellow  draperies?  “Possible!” 
you  say.  “Of  course  it’s  possible;  it’s  one  of  the  head¬ 
aches  of  merchandising.” 

Headaclie,  indeed!  What  it  means  in  lost  goodwill, 
in  returned  merchandise,  you  know  only  too  well.  In 
these  pages  we  present  to  von  an  answer  to  this  prob¬ 
lem:  THE  COSMETRIGRAPH. 

The  Cosmetrigraph  is  the  product  of  five  years  of 
scientific  research.  Ry  means  of  a  photoelectric  cell  it 
measures  the  exact  red,  green  and  blue  reflecting  power 
and  brightness  of  each  skin.  The  Cosmetrigraph  has 
determined  that  the  human  skin  of  white  races  can  be 
readily  classified  into  four  main  groups,  each  of  which 
has  a  range  of  four  degrees  of  brightness,  so  that  there 
are  in  all  sixteen  skin  tone  classifications.  The  reading 
takes  two  minutes  at  the  most ;  any  salesgirl  can  oper¬ 
ate  the  machine  after  reading  the  instruction  lx)ok  which 
accompanies  it. 

In  the  pages  which  follow  there  are  analyzed  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  possibilities  of  this  machine 
“-opportunities  not  for  one  department  in  your  store 
but  for  many.  That  these  opportunities  may  be  fully 
capitalized  for  your  store.  Catherine  Heffelfinger,  Na¬ 
tional  Director  of  Cosmetrigraph,  has  built  a  national 
women’s  organization — one  of  the  most  interesting 
promotion  organizations  ever  devised.  The  country  has 


lK*en  divided  into  geographical  regions,  each  under  the 
head  of  a  regional  director.  Under  the  regional  directors 
work  community  representatives. 

These  are  the  women  who  will  call  upon  you  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Cosmetrigraph.  But  their  work  does  not  stop 
there.  Each  one  of  these  women  is  a  leader  in  her  com¬ 
munity,  with  prestige  and  contacts  which  she  will  use 
to  bring  customers  into  your  store.  The  roster  of 
women  in  the  Cosmetrigraph  organization  represents  a 
distillation  of  feminine  influence  and  prestige  in  the 
United  States.  There  has  lieen  a  great  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion  recently  of  the  idea  of  having  “consumer  advisory 
committees”  of  leading  customers,  as  a  method  of  get¬ 
ting  a  real  consumer  angle  into  merchandising.  These 
w’omen  are  the  type  that  stores  invite  to  sit  on  such 
committees.  They  are  the  women  who  set  the  pace  in 
your  community.  Miss  Catherine  Heffelfinger,  who 
has  built  the  Cosmetrigraph  organization,  has  spent  the 
greater  part  of  a  busy  lifetime  organizing  and  directing 
the  activities  of  women — she  understands  them,  knows 
what  makes  them  enthusiastic,  knows  what  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  means  in  dollars  and  cents  to  business. 

Meet  these  women.  Observe  their  enthusiasm.  Bear 
in  mind  that  these  are,  to  paraphrase  The  New  Yorker, 
the  customers  other  customers  copy.  Their  enthusiasm 
is  confirmation  of  our  belief  that  the  Cosmetrigraph 
offers  the  department  stores  of  this  country  enormous 
possibilities  as  a  stimulator  of  sales,  a  builder  of  good¬ 
will.  a  source  of  continuous  and  fruitful  customer  con- 


•National  Director, 
Onmetrigraph 


MISS  HEFFELFINGER  has  had  an  outstanding  career  as  an  executive.  After  her  debut  and  when 
she  was  still  in  her  teens,  she  was  a  lumber  company  executive,  then  she  organized  a  Chapter  and 
was  Chapter  Chairman  for  the  Red  Cross  with  65,000  people  under  her.  Shortly  thereafter  she  be¬ 
came  one  of  thirteen  Divisional  Directors  of  the  Red  Cross  with  6,500,000  people  under  her.  .As  Divisional 
Director  she  had  seventeen  departments,  300  Chapters,  1052  branches,  1800  Junior  School  Auxiliaries; 
1500  work  rooms  and  200,000  women  working  each  day. 

In  two  months  in  1920,  she  sold  for  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  sixteen  policies 
amounting  to  $545,000  of  insurance.  She  was  an  Executive  in  the  Hechsher  Foundation.  For  seven  years 
she  had  her  own  real  estate  concern.  Then  she  turned  to  insurance  again,  directing  a  campaign  for  $150,- 
0(K),000  Group  Insurance  in  150  working  days,  and  going  over  the  top  with  $158,282,103.  Every  one  of 
her  achievements  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  a  genius  for  organization  and  promotion  and  a  special  genius 
for  organizing  women. 

While  with  Robert  S.  Ross  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  the  Cosmetrigraph  was  brought  to  her  and  she 
immediately  set  to  work  organizing  the  national  distribution  set-up  and  today  that  set-up  is  complete  and 
ready  to  go  to  work  for  the  department  store. 


Catherine  Heffelfinger,  National  Director,  COSMETRIGR.4PH — Robert  S.  Ross  &  Co.,  Incorporated 


By  Catherine  Heffelfinger 
National  Director 


The  problem  of  building  goodwill  for  your  store!  it  impossible  for  any  customer  in  your  store  to  buy  the 
Only  you,  the  executives,  know  what  a  constant  wrong  color — unless  she  did  it  deliberately?  Would 
and  pressing  problem  it  is.  Because  you  know  that  that  build  goodwill  for  your  store  ? 
the  basis  of  goodwill  is  confidence,  you  have  gone  to  Hand  in  hand  with  the  goodwill  problem  goes  the 
great  trouble  and  expense  to  build  up  reputations  for  problem  of  returns.  Figures,  for  obvious  reasons,  are 
integrity  and  leadership.  lacking ;  but  you  know  that  a  large  part  of  the  returns 

But  always  the  crucial  factor  in  your  problem  has  problem  comes  out  of  the  initial  purchase  of  a  color 
been  one  which  you  could  not  entirely  control — the  which  was  later  found  to  be  wrong.  Suppose  you  could 
contact  between  your  customer  and  your  salesperson,  eliminate  these  factors  in  color  selection :  the  customer’s 
Here  all  the  training  in  the  world  cannot  prevent  mis-  wishful  thinking,  old  prejudice  against  or  sentimental 
takes — for  here  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  human  nature,  preference  for  a  color;  the  salesgirl’s  inexpert  guessing; 
Human  nature  makes  mistakes.  And  do  not  doubt  it  the  shopping  companion’s  positive  but  personal  taste — 
for  a  moment — you  pay,  in  terms  of  lost  goodwill,  for  suppose,  in  short,  you  had  a  system  of  suggestion  for 
your  customer’s  mistakes  as  well  as  for  your  salesgirl’s,  selling  the  right  color  to  the  right  customer  every  time? 

One  of  these  mistakes  it  has  been  almost  impossible  -Xnd  suppose,  finally,  that  you  had  an  attraction, 
to  eliminate.  That  is  the  purchase  of  the  wrong  color —  backed  up  by  a  national  human  interest  publicity  pro- 
the  color  that  is  unbecoming,  out  of  harmony,  somehow  gram,  that  would  bring  people  swarming  into  your 
“oflf”.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  dress  on  your  racks  store — that  would  even  create  a  traffic  problem?  That 
which  is  not  style-right  in  its  class,  good  value  at  its  would,  with  a  powerful  appeal  to  curiosity,  vanity  and 
price;  but,  willy-nilly,  you  must  have  a  full  assortment  the  new  consumer  demand  for  exact  information,  bring 
of  the  season’s  fashionable  colors.  How  can  you  and  women — and  men,  too —  into  your  store  not  once  but 
how  can  the  customer  be  sure  that  the  right  color  will  at  least  four  times  every  year? 

go  to  the  right  customer?  You  know  that  very  often  Would  you  say  you’d  reached  a  merchandising  mil- 

it  does  not.  Whether  your  customer  is  buying  cos-  lennium?  Would  you  be  willing  to  exchange  a  large 
metics,  wearing  apparel  or  home  furnishings,  color  is  part  of  your  returned  goods  problem  for  the  more  novel 
her  chief  preoccupation;  yet  the  most  frequent  mistake  problem  of  traffic  congestion?  Would  you  perhaps  say 
she  makes  is  in  selecting  a  color  or  building  a  color  that  you  had,  ready-made  and  crying  to  be  used,  one 
combination.  For  she  (and  the  salesgirl,  too)  has  noth-  of  the  strongest  sales  promotions  in  years?  Well, 
ing  to  guide  her  but  intuition,  preference — not  always  wouldn’t  you? 

well-founded — or  the  half-knowledge  which  is  worse  You  will  have  all  these  things  in  the  Cosmetrigraph. 

than  no  knowledge  at  all.  When  this  machine  was  first  developed,  it  had  ex- 

But  suppose  you  could  substitute  for  this  uncertainty  actly  one  purpose — to  make  it  possible  for  a  woman  to 
a  positive,  scientific,  simple  device,  which  would  make  match  her  face  powder  exactly — not  approximately  or 


Catherine  Heffelfinger,  National  Director,  COSMETRIGRAPH— Robert  S.  Ross  &  Co.,  Incorporated 


OSMETRICRAPH 


The  Cosmetrigraph  in  operation  in  a  „ 

store  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area.  _ 

apparently — to  the  color  of  her  skin.  Let  me  tell ^ou 
what  liappeneci  when  we  tried  out  the  Cosmetrigraph 
on  this  basis  in  two  large  stores  in  metropolitan  New' 
York.  Each  store  was  stocked  with  the  sixteen  shades 
of  face  powder  which  correspond  exactly  to  the  Cos- 
metrigraph  readings.  What  happened?  In  the  first 
plac(‘,  to  put  it  simply,  the  machine  stopped  traffic.  But 
here  is  the  impoi;tant  thing:  after  having  the  reading 
and  a  powdering  with  the  prescril^ed  shade,  sixty  tivo 
per  cent  of  the  women  bought  the  recommended  face 
powder  then  and  there !  Furthermore  the  survey  show'- 
ed  that  the  average  purchaser  of  the  face  powder  bought 
two  other  cosmetics  articles  at  the  same  time. 

.^o  much  for  what  the  machine  will  do  for  the  cos¬ 
metics  department.  Something  else  interesting  hap¬ 
pened.  We  discovered  that  men  as  well  as  women 
wanted  the  Cosmetrigraph  test.  They  wanted  to  know 
what  their  skin  tones  were ;  and  the\'  wanted  a  color 
chart  plus  a  powder  for  after  shaving  that  woidd  match 
their  skin  tones.  Men  crowded  the  Cosmetrigraph  dis¬ 
play  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention  in  January. 

If  the  machine  served  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 


matching  powders  to  skin  tones  it  would  be  big  news 
for  your  street  floor. 

But  another  angle  is  quickly  apparent.  If  a  skin  tone 
can  l)e  determined  exactly,  color  science  can,  without 
error,  select  the  shades  and  hues  which  harmonize  with 
it.  And  so  we  have  proceeded  to  exact  color  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  rouge  and  lipstick  and  nail  polish.  But  fur¬ 
ther — to  color  prescriptions  for  all  wearing  apparel,  for 
women  and  men  alike,  for  their  accessories,  their  jew¬ 
elry.  their  home  backgrounds.  In  every  department  you 
can  sell  them  the  colors  in  which  they  look  well,  the 
colors  in  which  they  feel  happy.  Having  determined 
their  basic  colors,  you  can  give  them  schemes  for  color 
combinations.  You  will  make  no  mistakes  in  selling  to 
them — you  can  help  them  to  make  no  mistakes  in  buy¬ 
ing.  And  so,  in  this  field  of  color,  you  arrive,  with  the 
Cosmetrigraph.  at  the  reality  of  scientific  merchandis¬ 
ing — merchandising  from  which  the  human  factor  of 
mistake-making  is  eliminated. 


THE  COSMETRIGRAPH 
PRESCRIBES  COLOR 


COLOR  PRESCRffTION 


MAKES  SATISF  ED  CUSTOMERS 


Catherine  Heffelfinger,  National  Director,  COSMETRIGRAPH— Robert  S.  Ross  &  Co.,  Incorporated 
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The  Cosnietrigraph  program  is  triple  in  its  objec¬ 
tives — first,  it  will  bring  people  into  the  store;  sec¬ 
ond,  it  will  close  the  sale  after  it  gets  them  there ; 
and  third,  it  will  bring  them  back  to  the  store  regular¬ 
ly.  Any  one  of  these  possibilities  is  worth  considera¬ 
tion  ;  together  they  offer  promotion  opportunities  which 
retailers  will  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

Let  us  set  down,  first,  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  and 
its  operation. 

The  Cosnietrigraph  analyzes  the  exact  jiercentages  of 
red,  green  and  blue  and  their  brightness  reflected  by 
any  individual  skin.  From  the  mechanical  blending  of 
these  four  readings  a  color  symbol  representing  the  in¬ 
dividual  skin  is  secured. 

Cosmetics 

Cosnietrigraph ’s  research  chemists  have  produced  a 
face  powder  in  sixteen  shades,  each  of  which  is  keyed 
to  one  of  the  sixteen  Cosmetrigraph  color  symbols. 
Each  powder  color  has  been  supplemented  by  a  rouge, 
lipstick  and  nail  polish  which  provide  perfect  accenting 
notes  to  assure  the  effect  of  natural  health  and  beauty. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Cosmetrigraph 
developed  these  cosmetic  preparations  only  as  a  means 
to  an  end — the  demonstration  of  the  matched  make-up 
theory.  This,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  Cos¬ 
metrigraph  |X)ssibilities,  and  is  discussed  elsewhere  in 
these  pages.  (See  page  61) 


and  has  for  years  lieen  associated  with  the  textile  in-  P 
dustry  as  a  designer  and  a  color  and  design  consultant 

Publicity  and  Advertising 

Hehind  the  Cosnietrigraph  plan  is  a  national  radio 
advertising  program,  the  details  of  which  are  discussed 
on  page  58.  Already  it  has  lieen  demonstrated  tliat  the 
Cosnietrigraph  has  tremendous  publicity  appeal — ^just 
on  the  basis  of  the  highly  restricted  try-out  which  was 
made  a  few  months  ago  there  were  stories  in  news 
jiapers  and  trade  papers  everywhere.  Now  when  we 
launch  this  program  in  its  entirety,  we  are  assured  of 
publicity  everywhere,  especially  with  the  added  back¬ 
ing  and  human  interest  associated  with  the  make-up 
of  our  women’s  organization  of  community  leaders. 

Creating  Traffic 

From  these  factors,  and  on  the  basis  of  our  experi¬ 
ence  when  the  trial  machines  were  placed  in  two  stores 
in  the  New  York  area,  it  is  apparent  that  the  first  thing 
the  Cosnietrigraph  will  do  is  bring  customers  into  the 
store. 

W  here  shall  the  machine  or  machines  be  placed  in 
your  store?  That  is  a  problem  that  each  individual 
store  must  work  out  carefully  for  itself.  This  we  know 
— it  will  block  traffic  if  it  is  placed  at  the  wrong  point. 

Closing  Sales 


Color  Service 

The  Cosmetrigraph  readings  have  also  been  used  as 
a  basis  for  a  series  of  eighteen  color  charts,  which  pro¬ 
vide  for  every  customer  a  clear  guide  to  her — or  his — 
five  basic  daytime  colors,  the  proper  accessory  notes, 
the  individual  evening  and  sports  costume  colors.  Color 
combinations  and  specific  color  schemes  are  indicated. 
Lucille  V.  Post  is  the  Cosmetrigraph  Color  Director 


'Fraffic  we  shall  certainly  have.  W’hat  about  sales 
The  Cosmetrigraph  zvill  close  sales  for  you  because  it 
eliminates  uncertainty  in  the  customer’s  mind.  Sixty- 
two  percent  of  women  who  have  readings  in  the 
cosmetics  department  buy  face  powder  then  and  there. 
As  for  the  color  chart,  consider  what  it  will  mean  to  the 
woman  who  just  can’t  make  up  her  mind  about  a  dress. 
It  will  put  printed  evidence  into  her  hand  that  the  color 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  Cosmetrigraph 
Color  Reading 

^  P  H  I'-  demonstrator  seats  the  cus- 
-■■  tomer  before  the  machine;  re¬ 
moves  the  make-iip  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  forehead  with  a  cleansing 
tissue ;  places  a  fresh  protector  band 
around  the  lens  of  the  Cosmetri- 
graj))!  and  guides  the  customer’s 
liead  into  jdace.  Then  with  the 
brightness,  the  red,  the  green  and 
the  blue  filters  successively  in  place, 
she  turns  on  a  light  switch,  waits 
for  the  meter  hand  to  come  to  rest 
and  notes  each  reading  on  a  card. 
Wdiile  the  customer  watches,  she 
sets  the  readings  on  the  scales  of  the 
selector  and  on  the  brightness  dial. 
'I'he  selector  then  gives  her  a  color 
symbol  corresponding  to  one  of  the 
|X)wder  shades.  She  makes  a  record 
of  the  number  indicated  and  asks 
the  customer  for  her  name  and 
address.  Having  taken  this  infor¬ 
mation,  she  invites  the  customer  to 
test  the  prescribed  powder,  etc. 


(the  store  name) 

COSMETRIGRAPH  COLOR  ANALYSIS 


Your  personal  COLOR  CHARACTERISTICS  change  / 
"'A  fte  SEASONS.  Have  your  SKIN  COLOR  RE-  ^ 
ANALYZED  when  selecting  your  SPRING  OUTFIT. 


^  SCIENCE  CONTRIBUTES 
TO  SELLING 


Catheeine  HeffelfiiVGEH,  Nation^  Director,  COSMETRIGRAPH— Robert  S.  Ross  &  Co.,  Incorporated 
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TIMES  A  YEAR 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF 
CONSUMER  CONTACT 


(Continued  front  page  54) 

is  her  color.  When  you  make  it  easy  for  your  customers 
to  buy,  your  sales  go  up.  .\n(l  that’s  what  the  Cos- 
metrigraph  color  harmony  charts  will  do.  Instead  of  a 
jTrocess  fraught  with  the  danger  of  making  mistakes,  the 
assembling  of  a  costume  l)ecomes  fun.  Yes,  the  Cos- 
metrigraph  will  help  you  to  make  more  sales  to  more 
|x*ople. 

Bringing  Customers  Back 

Will  the  Cosmetrigraph  help  you  to  build  up  a  per¬ 
manent  customer  class  that  will  return  to  your  store 
again  and  again?  It  will.  .And  here  we  come  to  what  is 
|x*rhaps  the  outstanding  merit  of  this  program — it  is 
continuous  and  permanent.  It  is  not  a  nine-days  won¬ 
der,  a  here-today  and  gone-tomorrow  traffic  builder, 
nor  will  you  realize  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of  its 
IKTSsibilities  if  you  treat  it  as  such.  The  Cosmetrigraph 
is  designed  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  your  store 
policy.  This  is  why ; 

Reason  No.  1 :  Cosmetrigraph  research  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  skin  tone  changes  slightly  four  times  a 
year.  Therefore,  when  your  customer  has  her  initial 
reading,  she  is  advised  to  return  for  re-readings,  as  the 
change  of  seasons  is  paralleled  by  changes  in  her  skin 
tone.  The  average  woman  will  appreciate  this  quickly 
— she  knows,  for  instance,  that  her  skin  is  darker  under 
the  hot  sun  of  summer  than  it  is  during  the  winter. 
.And  so,  instead  of  just  buying  a  certain  shade  of  face 
powder  when  she  needs  face  powder,  and  buying  it 
wherever  she  happens  to  find  herself — she  returns  to 
your  store  to  have  her  face  powder  ])rescription  check¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  in  your  store  that  she  makes  her  cosmetics 
purchases.  Furthermore,  when  the  reading  is  given. 


\  SPRING 


(the  store  name) 

COSMETRIGRAPH  COLOR  ANALYSIS 


Your  pers<Hial  COLOR  CHARACTERISTICS  change 
with  the  SEASONS.  Have  yonr  SKIN  COLOR  RE- 
ANALYZED  when  selecting  your  SUMMER  OUTFIT. 


Name 


SUMMER 


i. 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


your  demonstrator  records  the  customer’s  name  and 
address,  the  date  of  her  test  and  the  result  of  the  read¬ 
ing.  You  have,  as  a  result,  a  personal  record  of  and 
contact  with  the  customer  which  is  invaluable  for  pro¬ 
motional  purposes. 

Reason  No.  2:  The  Cosmetrigraph  Color  Harmony 
Charts  will  be  compiled  and  made  available  to  you  for 
distribution  twice  each  year — for  the  fall  and  winter 
season  and  for  the  spring  and  summer  season.  The 
charts  are  definitely  seasonal  in  character.  They  will 
follow  the  season's  color  trends.  The  suggested  colors 
on  each  chart  will  l)e  presented  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  order  of  i)opularity  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
season’s  forecast.  So  these  charts  will  not  only  tell 
your  customers  what  basic  colors  are  l)est  for  them,  but 
which  of  the  season’s  popular  colors  are  l)est  for  them. 
Once  again  the  customer  is  provided  with  the  incentive 
to  return. 

This  continuous  character  of  the  Cosmetrigraph  pro¬ 
gram  provides  the  basis  for  a  personalization  of  your 
store’s  relations  with  its  customers.  One  of  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  most  pressing  concerns  today  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  this  personal  note — some¬ 
thing  that  will  help  to  win  for  his  store  its  own  definite 
personality.  This  is  important  in  every  merchandising 
establishment ;  but  it  is  of  special  importance  to  the 
store  in  the  medium  or  small  town  which  must  meet 
the  comi)etition  of  large  neighlx)ring  cities.  Such  stores 


have  lately  been  exploring  the  possibilities  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  service  idea.  For  instance,  in  the  ready-to-wear 
department  they  have  the  salespeople  make  a  record 
which  shows  what  prices  and  sizes  their  customers  buy. 
This  information  is  filed,  and  the  salespeople  call  their 
customers  on  the  telephone  at  intervals  when  new  mer¬ 
chandise  is  coming  in,  or  when  a  six.*cial  sales  event  is 
planned.  To  a  store  which  wants  to  operate  along  these 
lines  the  Cosmetrigraph  is  invaluable.  For  now  your 
salesperson  has  before  her  a  complete  picture  of  the 
customer.  Not  only  does  she  know  what  size  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wears  and  what  price  line  she  favors,  but  she 
knows  exactly  what  colors  she  is  buying  and  why  she 
is  buying  them.  When  she  telephones  the  customer, 
the  story  is  not  just:  “Some  lovely  new  dresses  are  in 
this  morning,  Mrs.  Smith.’’  Instead,  she  can  say:  “Mrs. 
Smith,  a  printed  dress  in  blue  and  brown  came  in  to¬ 
day  that  I  think  would  be  just  right  with  your  spring 
coat.’’  Or,  “Your  new  spring  color  card  is  reacly,  Mrs. 
Jones.  There’s  a  new  blue  called  Moonlight.  You’ll 
love  it,  and  the  chart  shows  that  it’s  just  perfect  for 
your  coloring.  Won’t  you  drop  in  and  get  your  chart  ?” 
(“And  when  you  come,’’  she  might  add  to  herself,  “let’s 
see  if  you  can  resist  the  Moonlight  Blue.’’) 

And  so,  oddly  enough,  it  is  20th  century  science 
which  restores  that  personal — -and  profitable — contact 
with  the  individual  customer  which  was  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  storekeeper’s  biggest  asset. 


Cathkrink  Heffelfinger,  National  Director,  COSMETRIGRAPH — Robert  S.  Ross  &  Co.,  Incorporated 
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Publicizing 

Cosmetrigraph 

to  the  Consumer 


Already  tlu*  novelty  of  The  Cosmetrigraph  and 
its  scientific  accuracy  have  roused  the  interest  of 
the  women’s  page  editors  of  newsiiapers.  of 
women’s  magazines,  of  trade  papers  and  trade  maga¬ 
zines  everywhere.  Just  the  brief  initial  announcement 
brought  a  Hood  of  jniblicity ;  and  when,  early  iti  April, 
the  national  campaign  opens  on  all  fronts,  we  have 
every  rea.son  to  expect  publicity  of  the  widest  and  most 
favorable  kind. 


The  national  radio  program  descrilxMl  on  the  opjwsite  J 
page  is  itself  of  a  type  to  stimulate  comment  in  the  ! 
consumer  press.  And  the  fact  that  the  Cosmetrigraph’s  ! 
distributing  organization  is  composed  entirely  of  women  ! 
lends  the  story  a  novelty  and  human  ai)peal  which  will  I 
inevitably  secure  the  maximum  of  press  attention.  | 
*  *  * 

Finally,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  HefFelfinger,  the 
women  whose  business  it  is  to  lease  the  machine  to 
stores  are  drawn  from  social  register  and  club  women  ] 
groups.  They  have  been  chosen  for  their  wide  ac- 
(piaintance  and  influence  and  they  will  devote  them-  | 
selves  to  building,  by  word  of  mouth  promotion,  a 
clientele  for  stores  which  take  the  machine. 


As  we  go  to  press,  the  publicity  campaign  is  being 
launched  in  New  York  with  a  general  press  dinner  for  j  ■: 
newspaper  men  and  women  and  a  luncheon  for  news- 
])ajK*r  women.  No  effort  is  Ixjing  spared  to  hack  the  j.^ 
retail  store  with  wide  and  favorable  publicity  for  the  ■: 
Cosmetrigraiih.  and  no  element  is  lacking  in  the  set-up  > 
to  secure  it.  The  Cosmetrigraph  idea  is  destined  to  s 
come  in  the  next  few  months  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  reading  public.  I  ^ 


MENS 


WOMEN  want — how  determinedly  they  want! — 
to  look  beautiful.  Color  is  the  governing  factor 
in  their  selection  of  clothes ;  yet  they  have  always 
had  to  buy  it  on  a  trial  and  error  basis.  Even  that  We  found  that  out- 
doesn’t  always  work.  You  and  your  salespeople  know 
the  woman  who  consistently  w'ears  a  certain  unbecom-  eager 
ing  color — you  know,  in  fact,  quite  a  few  of  her.  Also 
you  know  all  too  well  the  women  who  cling  to  colors 
which  became  them  in  their  youth,  but  do  so  no  longer. 

Consider,  too,  the  multiplicity  of  hues,  of  new  tints  and 
shades  that  come  from  the  dyers  today,  the  new  ma¬ 
terials  which  take  oflf-shades  never  known  before,  the 
odd  and  untried  color  combinations  which  have  become 
the  height  of  styling.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
women  are  uncertain  and  bewildered  ?  They  turn  to  you 
for  advice.  How  can  your  salespeople  possibly  solve 
personal  problems  which  the  women  themselves  cannot 
solve?  Yet  your  responsibility  is  not  to  be  denied,  and 
even  if  it  could  be,  it  makes  no  difference  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  they  buy  the  wrong  thing,  they  blame  you 
for  it.  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

A  Cosmetrigraph  Salon  in  your  store  will  enable  you  likely  that  they  will 
to  give  the  customer  the  precise  information  she  needs, 
without  possibility  of  mistake.  For  each  of  the  sixteen 
color  types  an  individual  color  chart  has  been  worked 
out,  which  gives  the  customer  her  five  basic  daytime 
colors,  the  proper  accessory  colors,  her  individual  even¬ 
ing  and  sports  costume  colors.  Each  six  months  a  new 
series  of  charts  will  be  made  available  to  you  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  for  the  colors  are  selected  in  relation  to  au- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


IN  want  to  know  what  colors  they  should  wear. 
A  man  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  “sissy”  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  the  best  possible  appearance. 

-for  wherever  the  Cosmetrigraph 
was  placed  for  demonstration  we  found  that  men  were 
to  have  their  skin  tones  “read”. 

That’s  point  one  about  the  men.  Point  two  is  this: 
It  has  been  estimated  that  85%  of  department 
store  purchases  are  made  by  women.  This  means  that 
a  large  percentage  of  sales  in  the  men’s  furnishings  de¬ 
partment  are  made  to  women.  So  that  you  must  sell 
the  woman  what  she  wants,  and  hope  that  at  this  long¬ 
distance  range  you  are  also  selling  the  man  what  he 
wants.  Install  the  Cosmetrigraph  in  your  store,  take  a 
reading  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  zvlicn  Mrs.  Jones  conics 
shopping  for  him  she  will  come  armed  ivith  his  indi¬ 
vidual  color  card. 

See  that  there  is  a  Cosmetrigraph  in  the  men’s  sec¬ 
tion  of  your  store.  Men  will  refuse,  of  course,  to  get 
themselves  involved  in  the  crowd  of  women  who  are 
being  tested  in  the  Cosmetics  Department.  It  is  not 
go  to  one  of  the  upper  floors  to  the 
Cosmetrigraph  salon,  if  you  use  that  method  of  installa¬ 
tion,  for  there  are  certain  to  be  too  many  women  about. 
Put  put  one  of  the  machines  in  the  men’s  furnishings 
department,  and  observe  their  interest  in  planning  en¬ 
sembles  and  wardrobes  for  color.  Observe  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  sales  in  men’s  accessories.  This  is  a  buying 
plan  for  men  which  will  make  them — and  their  pur¬ 
chasing  agents,  the  wives — loyal  and  steady  customers 
of  your  store. 

Catherine  Heffeefinger,  National  Director,  COSMETRIGRAPH— Robert  S.  Ross  &  Co.,  Incorporated 


PEOPLi£  express  their  personalities  not  only  in  /^OSMETKIGRAPH’S  chemists  created  face  pow- 
make-up  and  costume  but  in  their  homes.  The  \_a  ders  in  sixteen  shades  to  match  favorably  the  skin 
wrong  color  in  draperies  or  upholstery  can  be  just  tone  readings  of  the  machine.  Correctly  har¬ 

as  unflattering  to  a  woman  as  the  wrong  color  in  a  hat  monizing  shades  of  rouge,  lipstick  and  nail  polish  were 
—and  can  make  her  just  as  unhappy.  Colors  have  a  then  added  to  the  line. 

powerful  effect  for  good  or  bad  on  people’s  spirits.  Tlie  importance  of  having  a  perfect  color  match  of 

And  in  home  decoration  the  problem  of  correct  color  skin  and  face  pt)wder  cannot  Ik?  over-emphasized.  We 
combination  is  even  more  difficult  than  in  costuming  consider  that  the  function  of  a  face  powder  is  to  remove 
and  make-up.  The  scheme  of  a  room  runs  not  to  one  any  shiny  or  oily  appearance  and  to  produce  a  smooth, 
color  or  two,  but  to  several;  and  every  additional  color  even  texture  of  the  skin. 

offers  an  additional  opportunity  to  make  a  mistake.  An  application  of  face  powder  is  not  oi)a(iue — the 

In  the  homefurnishings  departments  the  customer  is  background  shows  thrcuigh  to  a  certain  e.xtent.  W'here 
likely  to  lean  heavily  upon  the  salesperson  for  adviOi,  {xjwder  of  a  hue  different  from  that  of  the  skin  is  used. 
But  to  have  the  inspired  and  correct  answer  for  every  jt  is  necessary  to  apply  it  thickly  to  ])revent  hlotchiness. 
que.stion  that  is  put  to  her,  the  salesperson  would  have  The  finely  ground  jiowder  univer.sally  used  is  adhesive, 
to  comhine  the  genius  of  a  leading  interior  decoratW  v  cohesive — that  is.  it  .sticks  to  the  skin  due  to 

witli  the  tact  of  a  diplomat.  the  slightest  amount  of  surface  grease,  but  it  does  not 

How  easily  the  Cosmetrigraph  color  chart  can  solve  stick  to  itself.  Therefore,  any  e.xcess  powder  is  easily 
the  problem !  If  a  complete  furnishing  job  is  to  be  done,  shaken  looik-,  leaving  the  skin  with  an  uneven  color 
a  whole  background  can  be  quickly  and  easily  composed  and  textul^ife  The  thinner  the  powder  is  applied  the 
about  the  customer  herself.  In  the  more  frequent  in-  finer  the  texture  of  the  skin  appears  and  the  longer  this 
stance  when  one  or  two  purchases  are  being  made,  the  appearance  last*,'.  It  is  only  {xjssible  to  apply  a  layer 
problem  is  the  double  one.  first  of  getting  something  of  powder  that  is  dx'th  thin  and  of  even  apfiearance 
fresh  and  new  in  effect,  and  second,  of  making  it  fit  into  \  (Cotit^nicd  on  page  62) 


CATHERINE  HEFFELFINGER 
National  Director 
COSMETRIGRAPH 
Robert  S.  Ross  &  Co.,  Incorporated 
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Juvenile  Wear 

THERI''  is  a  growing  realization  among  motliers 
tliat  cliilclren  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  at¬ 
tractive  clothes  and  good  color  schemes  just  as 
much  as  are  adults.  Manufacturers  have  realized  it  too, 
and  so  there  is  more  variety  offered  in  children’s  clothes 
today  than  there  has  ever  been.  The  result  is  that  there 
is  more  of  a  .selection  problem  in  purchasing  children’s 
wear:  and  the  store  which  offers  the  Cosmetrigraph 
service  for  juveniles  will  make  a  iwwerful  appeal  to  the 
goodwill  of  the  mothers  in  its  community. 

.‘\nd  what  alxuit  the  children  themselves?  'riiink  of 
the  fun  of  a  C'osmetrigraph  reading!  f’ersonalize  y(Air 
store  in  their  minds  with  this  color  service;  build  up 
the  habit  of  your  stt)re  by  checking  and  re-checking 
their  skin  tones  as  they  grow  older ;  and  you  will  create 
a  loyal  group  of  young  customers  whose  custom  will  lx? 
profitable  for  you  today  and  even  more  profitable  to¬ 
morrow.  _ 

Cosmetics 

{Continued  from  page  61) 

wheti  the  powder  chosen  is  a  perfect  color  match  for 
the  skin.  When  the  powder  and  skin  match  perfectly 
applications  may  be  made  alx)Ut  a  small  part  of  the  face, 
such  as  the  nose  and  mouth,  without  showing  a  mark 
between  the  part  that  has  lx*en  powdered  and  the  part 
that  has  not.  Xo  attempt  should  be  made  to  change 
the  complexion  by  using  a  powder  which  differs  from 
the  skin  in  hue. 

.\s  to  the  quality  of  the  Cosmetrigraph  cosmetics: 
the  ingredients  used  in  their  manufacture  all  meet  with 
the  U.  S.  P.  s])ecifications  or  Ix-tter.  In  the  case  of  the 
face  powder,  a  s])ecial  agent  has  Ix-en  used  to  combine 
the  ingredients  in  a  manner  whereby  the  finished  pnxl- 
uct  is  more  adliesive  to  the  skin  and  spreads  on  more 
uniformly. 

The  Cosmetrigraph  line  of  cosmetics  can  lx*  packaged 
as  the  store’s  private  brand.  It  will  be  available  in 
single  packages  and  in  grt>up  i^ackages  which  combine 
powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and  nail  ]X)lish  in  the  prescribed 
shades — an  ensemble  idea  which  stimulates  sales. 

Cosmetrigraph  developed  these  preparations  Ix'cause 
it  was  necessary  tt)  do  so.  (Inly  by  doing  so  could  we 
demonstrate  the  residts  in  natural  and  flattering  make¬ 
up  which  can  he  achieved  by  this  scientific  matching  to 
skin  tone. 

.\ny  reputable  manufacturer  of  cosmetics  may  obtain 
from  us  the  color  formulas  of  our  face  powders,  and  by 
arrangement  can  adjust  his  shades  to  correspond  to 
the  Cosmetrigraph’s  key  numbers  and  label  his  pack¬ 
ages  accordingly. 

.\ny  salesperson  can  give  the  Cosmetrigraph  tests 
after  a  reading  of  the  instruction  book  which  accom¬ 
panies  each  machine.  After  she  has  explained  the  theorv 
of  skin  tone  matching  and  demonstrated  the  improved 
make-up  effect  of  the  recommended  shades,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  she  tell  the  customer  of  the 
changes  in  skin  tone  which  occur  during  the  year.  The 
hot  sun  of  summer,  the  fading  sunhurn  of  fall,  the  cold 
of  winter,  the  winds  and  rain  of  spring,  mean  definite 
color  changes.  It  is  essential  that  readings  l)e  made 
four  times  a  year.  This  means  that  rather  than  buy  a 
certain  shade  in  whatever  store  she  hapi^ens  to  find  lier- 
self  in.  the  customer  will  come  back  to  your  store  for 
a  color  check-up.  It  provides  }  ou  also  with  a  splendid 
personal  promotion  angle,  since  the  date  of  a  custom¬ 
er’s  last  test  and  its  results  are  in  vour  files. 


Women’s  Apparel,  Millinery, 
Accessories 

{Continued  from  page  60) 

thoritative  style  predictions.  And  reading  from  left  to 
right  on  the  chart,  the  suggested  colors  will  he  pre¬ 
sented  as  nearly  as  ix)ssihle  in  the  order  of  pojnilarity 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  season’s  foreca.st. 

The  color  combination  question  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  for  your  customer ;  it  is  here  that  she  makes  her 
most  freciuent  errors.  Some  customers,  through  experi¬ 
ence  or  intuition,  have  been  able  to  work  out  satisfac¬ 
tory  two-color  combinations  which  they  know  are 
"safe”.  But  in  a  season  such  as  the  current  one.  when 
great  emphasis  is  placed  on  accessories,  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  desire  to  combine  more  than  two  colors 
in  a  costume.  And  they  are  at  a  loss,  flow  much  of 
this?  How  much  of  that?  How  to  avoid  "spottiness”? 
•Again  the  Cosmetrigra]di  comes  to  the  rescue,  control- 
ing  tlie  distribution  and  area  of  the  various  color  har¬ 
monies  according  to  the  jx'rcentage  of  brightness  in  the 
skin.  Each  chart  will  present  suggestions  for  individual 
color  schemes,  so  that  the  customer  may  proceed  from 
the  Dresses  to  the  Millinery  to  the  .Accessories  know¬ 
ing  precisely  what  she  wants,  and  that  what  she  wants 
is  right.  Xo  forcing  of  the  responsibility  upon  the  in¬ 
adequate  shoulders  of  the  salesper.son.  No  loss  of  sales 
or  goodwill  because  the  salesgirl  has  no  color  imagina¬ 
tion — or  Ix'cause  she  has  too  much  of  it. 

The  matter  of  personal  and  continuous  contact  with 
the  customer  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  previous 
pages  has  its  greatest  importance  in  the  apparel  and 
acces.sories  departments.  There  is  a  rare  opportunity 
for  gocxl  merchandising  and  resultful  promotion  here. 
The  store  that  takes  advantage  of  it  is  the  store  that 
knows  the  dollars  and  cents  importance  of  community 
leadership. 

.And  here  is  another  point  of  extreme  importance. 
The  Cosmetrigraph  enables  you  to  serve  particularly 
the  woman  of  tniddle  age.  Young  people  can  ‘‘get 
away”  with  the  season’s  popular  colors,  even  if  they 
are  not  flattered  by  them— but  the  older  woman  has  a 
more  difficult  problem.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  what  she  must  avoid,  very  little  about  what  will 
give  her  the  positive  and  gracious  flattery  she  needs. 
The  Cosmetrigraph  will  do  this  for  her,  and  win  for  you 
the  support  of  this  most  important  customer  group. 


Home  Furnishings 

{Continued  front  page  61) 

has  a  basic  corre.spondence  to  the  decorative  scheme  is 
taken,  and  the  color  of  the  new  accessories  worked  out 
from  it.  There  are  usually  several  possibilities,  and  so 
a  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  customer’s  own 
color  chart  and  something  that  will  harmonize  with  the 
customer’s  room  and  lx?  a  special  bit  of  flattery  for  her¬ 
self  can  lx:  selected. 

Think  of  the  .stimulus  to  refurnish  which  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  provides — the  increasing  goodwill  which  it  builds ! 
Think  of  the  personality  which  your  homefurnishings 
division  can  develop  for  itself!  .An  remember  that 
while  the  machine  supplements  Ijeautifully  the  work  of 
an  interior  decorating  department,  it  is  even  more  valu¬ 
able  to  the  store  that  doesn’t  maintain  such  a  service. 
It  gives  you  a  scientific  basis  for  the  color  guidance 
which  customers  demand. 


Catherine  Heffelfincer.  National  Director,  COSMETRIGRAPH — Robert  S.  Ross  &  Co.,  Incorporated 
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